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LOVE’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY 
Cuarts GARVICE, 
AUTHOR oF 
Christmas Before and Behind. the Curtain,”’ etc, 
dah liiggins Ze 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Love is enough: though the work! be a waning, 
And the woods have no voice but the voice of 
complaininy, 
Though the sky be too dark for dim eyes to dis- 
cover, 
The gold cups and daisies fair blooming there- 


viuder, 
Though therhills be held shadows, and the sen a 
dark wonder. Morris. 

Tue next morning Louis rose early, and. with 
laudable industry prepared ‘his block of marble for 
the statue of the child. . 

During breakfast, however, an idea struck. him 
which rendered his hont’s toil useless. 

The child wonld be beautifal in itself, but he 
thought he could give it.an extra interest, and add 
a jittle dramatic effect. 

He would earve the child lying in a cradle. He 
drew a sketeh ani threw it aside. 

He tried several others, and grew dissatisfied with 
them all in turn. 

At last ahappy idea struck him. 

He would cut out two figures—the child and its 
mother! He’ drew ‘the r towards him and 
sketched out the figure of a woman holding up the 
child at arms’ length. 

* Capital !’” he exclaimed. ‘Now let me put a 
look of supplication and tenderness in the wo- 
man’s face: and an expression of pitiful innocence 
in the child's, and I beable to make an elfee- 
tive group !’*: 

So pleased was he with his idea that he left: his 
breakfast half finished and hastened sketch in hand 
to his studio. ? 

On his way he passed his grim servant, Stephen 

argrave, 

‘* Well, Stephen,” he said, “ how is.the scald ?’ 

“All right, thank ye,” said Stephen. 
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“That's all right,” said Louis, “and I’m glad of 
it. Yon must be more careful. I can’t spare my 
coo, valet and stnd-groom all at the same time.” 

And with a kindly word he hurried on. 

With a warm enthusiasm he wheeled a block of 
aa on to the dais and there and then set to 
work. 

He was full of his idea, and hotly eager to see it 
embodied. The minutes, the hours flew by, and 
in all probability he would have worked on until too 
tirsd to hold the chisel had not an interraption pre- 
sented itself in @ most delightfal form. 

Stephen Hargrave, with a knock which was half 
a push, onened the door. 

*There’s Miss Newton riding across the Park !” 
he said, roughly. 

Lonis dropped his chisel as if it had suddenly 
grown red-hot and sprang into the hall. 

He canght up his cap, and hurried down the 
steps in time to soo Stella pull up at the little 
wicket. ‘he 

Bare-headed, and with the light of love flashing 
in his eyes, he stood beside her, her hand lightly 
clasped in his, his face upturned to hers with a pas- 
sionate welco ne written in it. 

“Do you wish to kill me with sudden joy?” he 
murmured. ‘ My darling, my thoughts have been 
with you all the morning, bat they did not dare to 
picture you’ near me.” 

Stella, whose face had flushed with a delicious 
blush, smiled down upon him with a@ sadness 
which he was quick to note. 

* Ah!" he snid, “something has happened! I 


_can read your face already, more ‘easily thon [ can 


read a book. “You will dismount! Nay, you 
must!” 

“No, no,” said Stella, butwith an au lacity which 
he himself wondeted at afterwards, he stretched ont 


ie strong arms and fairly ‘lifted her from the 


Stella flushed hotly, 

“ Forgive me!” he said. “ I couldn’t helpit. ‘* The 
fear that’ you would ride away again was unen- 
durable, so I hastened to extinguish it. You can- 
not go now!” «+ . on 

") 


a / 





He bent over her as he spoke, his voice dropped 
a low, musical caressing whisper, his hand 
seemed to speak love as it held hers. 

Stella sighed with mingled happiness and 
anxioty. 

“* T can forgive you,” she said, “ but I shall never 
forgive myself. Yet I felt impelled to come. I—I 
have something to tell you.” 

He inclined his head and led her to the steps. 

“No,” she murmured, hastily, “I will not go in. 
Let us walk here.” 

She turned away as she spoke, and. obedient to 
her slightest wish, he turned with her. 

“Something has happened,” he said. ‘But do 
not let it make you unhappy, darling! See I ask 
you not to be unhappy, even before you tell what 
has occurred. Your love has made me feel valiant. 
Iam strong enough to protect you from all the 
eruelty and tyranny of the world, with your love to 
nerve me !” 

Stella looked at his handsome face, with its slight 
flush of quiet enthusiasm, and burst into tears— 
quiet silent ones, which are worse, ten thousand 
times, than the hysterical. 

“My darling, my darling!” he pleaded, drawing 
her to him and kissing her. “It unmans me to see 
you weep! You who should be all smiles and joy if 
there is mirth for angels. Tell me—tell me, Stella, 
my Stella, what has happened !” 

Stella dried her eyes and smiled. 

“Am I not a weak, foolish girl ?’’ she murmured, 
gently trying to disengage herself from his clasp. 
* But—but—I am soalone—no, I don’t mean that!” 
she added, hurriedly, as he looked at her re- 
proachfally, “{ mean so helpless against them 
all. Mr. Felton——” 

Louis stopped her with a look of unutterable 
pain. 

** Louis !” she said, with a blush and an hamble 
pressure of his hand. “Louis! it seems strange to 
call you so—and yet——”’ 

She paused. 

** Go, on, darling,” he said, 

“I always think and—and dream of you as 
Louis!” 
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He thanked ker for that confession with @ most 
eloquent logk, and prassed,his lips to her hagd. 

“| ought not to have come to you,” she continued. 
“ But I feel that you ought to know, that.it would 
be unjust to conceal it from you-+that-~—that—oh, 
why shonld Ltry to deceive ‘you? Louis, I could 
pot stop away, knowing all [ knew, and if you had 
not been in London yesterday, [ should have come 

yesterday—hold, forward girl that Iam.” 

“ And how did you, know it?” he asked. 

“J—F saw you go,” faltered Stella. ‘I watched 
you. Don't—don't, please,” for he had kissed the 
tiny warm hand again that nestled in his like a 
happy bird, “I saw you go, and I determined to 
come to-day. Sol am here,at all risks! And they 
are not to be despised, for if they knew it they 
would kill me perhaps. Lock me up safe and 
sound for certain!” 

“Then Lehould have to turn burglar!” he oot. 
“T conld make way through the Bastile.if you 
were inside, Salone. But now that ion." dear 
face has cleared.tell me what has trouble 

Stella sighed. 

“ You remember Sir Richard Wildfang!” 

“T do,” agid Louis, significantly. 

“ Ho—he,” said Stella, looking away, “ has asked 
me to marry him.” 

Louis's grasp upon her hand tightened so suddenly 
that it gave her pain. But she did not winae,and 
in her heart of heart felt a strange, mys 
delight in it Pain from him was better thaa 
pleasure from another. 

* Soh!” he said, “ he has shown his hand so soon. 
My darling, I expected this, but not so sQQn,. 
He asked you to marry. him? What did gan 


gay ?” 


“T said,” replied Stella, then hesitated andideaked |. 


at him shyly, ‘* What onghtI to say ?” 

“ That you would rather go.down to your.geame,” 
replied Louis, solemnly, 

Stella started and looked.at him earnestly. 

‘Do you think he is.so.very bad a man. then?’’ 
she Thy te a whisper. 

“Tf | know anything of human face and the 
story it tella, I cota th Sir Richard Wild- 
fang’s heart is.as nine But reme nat 
I am his sneeesstal mint thoetore not 
partial. Tell te, wy you say? 

“I said no,’ » gently. 
” murmured 
y unconditi 


“MM 
Jainiy, @ 

Stella flush 
with vague alayn. 

““N-o," she hesitatady oe aay a rg 
voice, she added, turn ching ins 
arm witha gentle im ws ong for him to make 
all allowances. * ‘ not. Do not look so 
grave! Remember how clever, how astute, how 
wily he is. Louis, he isa man of the world, versed 
in chicanery and all the arts which conquer the 
weak ; and [—well, I am only a weak girl when I 
am away from you. He talked as Maphistophiles 
might have talked; so quietly, so saintly, so dan- 
gerously softly, that. I felt like a bird under the 
spelicfasnake. I fought hard and long, but I 
gained only half a vietory.”’ 

«Louis turned and gana her arm. 

“What!” he said, his face turning pale with 
passionate alarm, “ You—you did not tell him you 
might marry him?” 

“Yes, on a condition which ean never. occur. 
Louis, | promised to marry him if—if—oh, I cannot 
Bay it,’ 

“ Tell me quic kly, my darling, 
me,” exclaimed Louis, hoarsely. 

‘““If you. prayed false or—or dishonourable!” 
faltered Stella, 

“My own braye, clever girl!” he exclaimed, tak- 
ing both her hands and breathing a profound sigh 
of relief. “I see—to get rid of him you promised 
to perform an impossibility, for it.is impossible for 
you to marry him, if another impossibility—-for it 
is an im ogsibility for me to prove. false—came ta 
pass! Clever, beautiful Stella, Ob, foolish, wicked 
Sir Richard, why did he not get you to make some 
other condition? Say when the night changed to 
day, the moon became green cheese, or the Thames 
caught fire. All these might happen before that 
one event upon which his, hope hiages can come 
to pass. False to you, Stella, my. star, my angel! 
Not in life or death,” 

He bent over her hands and kissed them till they 
tingled, Stella looking down upon him with a happy 
smile, which shone through living, tears. 

“You have forgiven me, then?” she said, 

“Yorgiven you? I know not how to express my 
ave at your genius. [ knew you were beautiful, | 
knew you were an angel at heart as well as in face, 
but.I didnot think you were adiplomat! Poor Sir 

Richard! Dislike him as I do I feel inclined to 
pity him! For it is a dreadful thing to have lost 

ou, and if his hope of gaining you rests upon my 
infidelity then he has sold himself to despair !., Dry 

our eyes, my darling. Sir Richard has outwitted 
imself, and love has conquered !” 


you are torturing 


|e ee ie 


—————————— 


phow. did hecome. to—to know t au 

“Loved Why, mek wi might see it 
if it.on), igoked, "-be.respan fpare ig 
boonsian ter elarm. Sin tchardalil tore is yea 
counsel, be assured. .~ will not disclose our 
secret to Mrs, Newton. ‘or @ very good | reason. 
F Any definite action on her part ae BE 
jaction on oura.” 

Btella looked alarmed. 
do you mean ?” she asked. 

“ el mean,” he replied, “ that not all the world shall 
part us, and that you are mine in spite of every- 
thing. 

Its was a lover’s speech, an nt nothing sinister, 
but Stella was reminded of rds, and read- 
ing it in the distorted wisted circum- 

stances judged him by it. 


resumed, q ous to change 
the Bai Oe which he iat a i must 
a experiences. not 


“Yo,” agid Stella, witha sea-"8 smile. # Buty) 
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ingyeven yen pet roms prefdioed & source, 
‘ea per aap 
- Stepheti, ~ “* Mind our 
wage ith Se ishord, or he’ll work ye some 
definite, and would hav ieee 
nite, and wo! ave 

Stedaiateds a reproof; bat Stephen 

his say, gk SS ofin his ~ batinate, ‘selfs cs 
way, and the next sonnet ios was.by her side 
again with the two sketches. 
r You see,” he said; Tam going to carve 
of two—the mother holding up her child. 
and Child t Vy call it, and I shall keep it.” 


“ Yes,” said Stella, “ keep it and set it up in your 
nee Just where we stand would make a good 


ea? responded, eagerly. 
bid pede talking ina i. 
denne ss, 


Pp 
other 





2. . 
mae wad 
tay. not eS 
“ cause fw oo compelled Ee 


terest in her lover's con 
PP er must know ie 
which 7 


fon tas e gum of “a 
Bao have ve gp 

In fact, to 
it eae — eos. decided whet 


atarted. 
“Coming here? Let mego,at onge!” she ex- 
” said, Louis. “ Why should. yan fear him 
entreaties she remained finn in her 
ng. . 


he bore, dig gant 
ho. aia 





master of 


che sighe. 
had poate ele &, 


eu.no PEs oad abt 

"You wic a én Stal ag mel 
“Do you know I despised as muck 
until—until the day before yesterday? Th 
I romexahered that it might be of service te, 
| almost loved it!” 

TLouis’s brow contracted. 

“If” he said, then stopped, 

“Tf what?” she asked. 

“If you were poor I should: feel more secure of 
on than if you had money. Gold, grows into a 
high wall of parting sometimes; but there I will 
not at of it! I cannot lose you and live, Stella; 
so if you would not have my murder on your soul 
do not let anythin; ing part us. But I must tell you 
what I saw yesterday. Thé most beautiful face J 
ever dreamt of !’’ 

“Ob!” said Stella, turning away her face, “a 
woman's 2” 

“No,” he laughed, “a child’s,.” 

“Oh!” said Stella, with evident relief, and: turn. 
ing her smiling face tows him. 

* Such a dear little fellow, in the keeping of the 

stranzest, most original old man you can imagine. 
I found them in tho street, and followed them 
with some difficulty, for theald g old man me dreadfully 
jealous of his treasure, of, the 
ittle fellow, and I am going “e »* him, out: in 
marble, Will you comein and see the sketch 2” 

No,” said Stella, “ Bring it to me here.” 

Ha Grew her to a rustic seat, and ran up for the 


2. . 

No sooner had he gone than, Stephen Hargrave 
came slowly past her. 

OO , Stephen,” she said, kindly, “ areyou quite 
well ?” 

The man touched his hat epilesly. 
“T'm quite well, miss. VPm.g 
well.” 

Stella smiled. 

“ And are you quite y.?” she, said, thinking 
that it was an absurd ane wd for could one living 
in the same house with her lover be otherwise? 

* Yes, l’m happy,” he said, witha sigh, “It-was 
a change for the better, miss. Sir Richard was a 
hard master and a crael-hearted one.” 

**You should not. speak ill of hin,” .said Stella, 
gently. “Did he not do you a great, kindness 2’’ 

“Ay,” said Stephen, with a grunt. “ Alb the 
same, l’il speak my mind ; sand, what's more, I’d 
have you have.a.care.o’ him.” 

¢ iW tes do..you mean?” gaid . Stella,, turning 


to see you 
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d his emokin al 
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dtp careful and 
ee all eyes and 


Y od perros adiaes slo; 
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imply pro d his willingness 

fiji weton’s si gs warmed to- 

wards re oy a cordial pressure ofthe hand, 
added to the anxious and world!y mamma: 

“Time, my dear madam, works wonders. pee 
daughter has not had time enough yet to oe: 
the worth of such lovd as mine. [am quite wi 
to wait uatil she learns to look upon my suit with 
favour.” 

Then he pressed her hand’ again and departed, 
saying, as he left the: room : 

“Tam going up to town to-morrow, and I may 
be compelled to remain some few days. When i 
come back L hope to find fortune more favourable 
towards me!” 

Mra. Newton hoped go too with all her heart, and 
Stella, coming in a few minutes after ‘had to 

endure another panegyrio on Sir Richard, 

She sat silent, however, and endured . it. with » 
good grace. She felt, now that she. had Lowia’s 
pind to Ag seep her, able to endure anything. 

Sir Richard went to towa aud was once: more 
gubiee in his luxurious private counting-house, 
eo) Ms. Dewlap once more came to make-his co; 


err ! it was not.a brighter one than that which 
had so affected Sir Richard before Christutas, 

Luck, which had so long stood in Sin Richard 
Wildfang's favour, had takea a turn, and nom pre- 
sented her scoraful, imajoveable back. 

Pie Dewlap sat.andipoured out his tale with 

wiul, en sen lenccs.. 

ms of the large houses upon which, Sir Richard 
relied were totverimg) end .wust inevitably) fal: 

within: & moi 

Stooka ta which he had clung with ill-fated 

shad de at the moment when they 
iad to be sold to raise the money. 

One by: oné the /Sapperte of his com taeneial ex- 
istence were being withdrawn from under him pand 
Mr. Dewlap wound up his.dolorous statement by 
declaring. that. if sometaing \in:the dhape,of a 
miracle did not occur in their favour ram woul 
once forall level the great: commercial bene of 
Wiidfang und-Co, te the ground. 

Sir Richard dismissed his confidential manager 
and set his teeth firm, 

“No time to lose,” he muttered. “Phe: girl's 
money alone Cain SwVe Nes eae eta eH if 








wet; distrusted Sir Richard so much'that. a wara-. 


that can!” 
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Then he took a piece of paper and worl:ed out a 
complicated calculation, and, staring at the result, 
rose from his chair pale with determination. 

“Tt must be done'!”*he truttered, “all must go 
he What can'I do with it? “Where shall 

t 7 
A ee down: dorwtow: minutes, then 


mT hae ttf No place could’be safer or less open | 


to suspicions” 
Then’ he’ _S hie hat and walked down. toa 
= of which he and ‘Lord: Marmion were mem- 
3. 
He'found: the simple-hearted ‘young nobleman in 
the smoking-room, 


¥ 
‘My dear Marmion, how do yourdo ?’”’ he said, 


~“E-thought you were 


“ No,” said Lord Marmion, wringing his hand. 

“No, E dan’t stand ‘the eountry long. I must have 
my club and the town oe ae Bat you have 

bee down 
you ?” 

You,” said Sir tee “T have taken a 
shooting-box’ neat ‘there, and very*happy'! siall ‘be 
_ you. There are some pheasants still to be 
“I'll come‘and sheot’em,”’ said‘hislordship. ‘1 
am very glad’ to see you to-night,’’ he resumed, as 
Sir Biehard lit wcigar and threw himeelf down. upon 
the settee. “ Yowiremember my mentioning that 
money’ of Missi Newton'a:?” 

Sir Richard nedded with a careless air, 

“* Well) I have been looking jinto the matter, and 
I should like. you te.take it.as.soon ag you can. 
W. by will you + it?” in oes he 
* To-morrow, if you. like,” sai chard. 

much.is it?” 


“ How 
‘ Forty thousand ponnds.odd,” said his lordship. 
a it will give You 


“ But you wird, pase to invest it, ‘anid it 
a great deal of trouble.” 

* No,” said Sir Richard,'“T’ll tell’ you What I will 
do if you like. I will take it on my own responsi- 
bility, and give you five per dént: of 'it.. Mind, I do 
not want it pardloalacly, bit’ we ‘Gan’ always ‘finda 
use for money 

““Of course,’ *-eaid Lord Maruiion. “ What a won- 
derful ‘head ‘yon: must ‘have ! ‘I really envy you 
business ‘men your brains, “By: the way, perhaps 


you can do the same with some spare eash of mize ? 
[ have five ortem thousand I don’t know what te do 


Sir Richard’s heart beat fast. 

Five ot ten thousand would: help feather his 
nest beautifully, and the’silly young:lord wouldn’t 
miss it, his thirty thousand a year! 
¥es, L will tale it,” he-said, '‘ if you can let me 
vane it-at onee.”’ 

“ Pl send:you a cheque for the wo,” said..Lord 
Marmion. 


thanged the conversation. 
st ed late that. and. when he unlocked 
the nie of :his enema his face was flushed 


and bis sparkled, 

Sir Richerd was in that state of excitement which 
all men, be they bold as they may, feel on the verge 
of a great crime. 

For. him theré was no bed that night. 

The morning saw him still bending over his desk, 
making calculations from his ledgers and’ day: books. 

Once only he had given way to the fatigue which 
had settled on him; and then he woke from’ an ‘un- 
easy slamber, starting like a man under'the influence | 
of nightiare, and muttering“ Lacy t Lavy!” 

While sir Richard ‘was at: cocky ‘darkly, ‘myste- 
ciously; in London, Louis was: labouring * ttle less. 
arduously at Heavithurme, ~ 

‘Lhe vtutue was gaining form and) grace.each aay, 
and he: worked with a restless oy ep race 
sprang from ome other cause besides nin metistio 
enthusiasm. 

He naneccnmiing ssid Stella.sinee the. day. Sir 
Richerd. had away, 

Several times he had aoe a walk through the | 
park in the-hope of seeing, her, and once, driven to 
rashness by hig lover-like,ius patience, he had called |- 
at the Vale. 

But Miss Newton was det:ied to him, and there 
was notning for jae Fo to return home and try to 


pny his work. 

Four days, yon no Stella! 

Ont fourth dag, be alld atthe Vale ani, 
and was again refos 

Then apeaasin steal and sent Stephen to watch 
the house, onthe chance of delivering a message 
to Stellaif he should see her, or at least of hearing 
that all was well. 

Stephen, watgied until the sixth day, and saw 
neither Stella nor Mrs. Newton, and Louis was al- 
most in despair. 


with his pl 
down at Dovewell.” 


On the sevénth day Louis, while climbing the ‘hill | 


from the Vale, saw the Vale carringe coming down 
towards him. 
His heart beat fast, and he stood still, 


at Heavithorne; haven't 


|-stood | with his rough eap im his hand, 
‘tell ime?” 


But the carriave rolled on, and in'respotise to his 
raised hat there was only # frosty little bow ‘froin 
Mrs. Newton, who aid not cltovse to stop ‘for Mr, 
Félton, the seulptor. 

Prom Stella he got a smite that-was full of a 
‘tender meaning, andwhich seemed to say : 


mover, sndrnt mich grater eats | 


ee gern ap held out a tiny -piece of ‘folded ‘ 
} paper. 
“ What-is that?’’ said Louis, with weary. .irzita- [ 


hed it. from him. 
a, Weare—how did yon come’ by if he asked Nis 
ke flushed ‘with t. 
acy was standing on the road Iooki 
, and saw the young lad 
loo} cod a as if she meant me to 
Good, clever Si PY” 
the mian ad! gone he’ preseed the 
paper to his lips. 
Then he 
The note was.a: very short,one, bat it confirmed 
his fears. . It 


tion.. 
i, Ainote,”” said sullenly. 
“ Where from ? td cen, 
“ Brom. Miss Newton,” 
Loni 


at the car- 
it out. She 


is, and directly, 


Httle\serup’ of 


-thus.: 
BLTON”. (this was marked out, and | sheet. 

yput i init ite )—" Lknow youare anxious 

have seen you in.the park and 
ets oy ‘watching the house. Do not be alarmed 
or uneasy, although; as'I fear; T shall not be able to 
see you. Mamma'has had her @uspitions aroused, 
and keeps me almost aprisoner: Do'ndt mind for 
me; I am happy i oades I cannot»see or hear you, 
for I remember always-thet you have!gaid you love 
me. If youden got @ note eonveyed to me, dear 
Louis—— bate love .is ree me to be bold 
and forward. ill you foe me, and remember 
that the love'is for you'P 
“Yours ever, 
“ Sreuia.” 


cious! ‘Louie kissed ita hundred times,/then stuck 
it up on his -easelandstared atit a dozen minutes 
together, and at last. hid it carefully away within. 
his bosom. 

Then be wrote along letter, full of his passionate 
love and longing, and it called’Stephen. 

“ Stephen,” .he said, “I can trust you, I have 
done so and. ours is not tha face of & traitor. Yow 
know whom T wait this rote to reach. Take it and 
let her have»ityfromeyour owa hends, Mind! no 
third person! Watelmutitilyousee her'at a window, 


then plaece-the note insome part ofthe garden. She | part. 


will understand!” 
Stephen took the. letter,,eyed Louis in silence, 
and without speaking-a word left, the, room. 


CHAPTER XIX, 
Comes this from my,love? 
Then should the lines be writ 
With liquid gold, for to my heart 
They are mbrs precious. 

As soon “as dinner*had’ ‘been removed Stephen 
Hargrave, as was his enstom, disap 

Louis did net-want him,and never asked for him, 
indeed had he dome sone would not have been angry 
at-his absence, for-he had taken a liking,to the grim, 
silent fellow and | waa too easy natured to resent 
anything he did in the way of neglect or noughness 
jt manner, 

Stephen Ha‘ 

Sictbeue png head 
thrust into his poelbaks: aa 
revealin: 
Tike * 
bosom. 

Arrived ‘at the Box ‘he gave the usual signal, and 
‘Sit Richurd; who had returned two days previously, 
‘gofthy the door for him. 

© Well,’he said,'as ‘the silent man passed in and 
“You have) 


ng ot along through the 
n his breast, his hands 
his face grim and set, 
nothing of the feelings which work 

lava’ under the volcanic crater in ‘his 


ig to 
hen nodded. 
ews,” he said. 
“Bie down,” said Sir Richard, pointing: to a) 


chair. 

Stephen sat down and fixed hie dark, brooding 
eyes on the fire, 
hard looked at him with his keen, hawk- 
like eyes as my he would read his sonl. 

“You have brought something 2?” he said, 

The man, started aud looked up half fearfully. 

*“ How do you kaow that?” he growled, benea: 
his breath, ‘‘I have.” 

“ A letter ?”’ said Sir Richard. 

Stephen nodded. 

i ve it mo,” said Sir Richard, holding out his 

wee ve him the letter, and with a calm 
i it from the envelope and read it. 





smile 


pick it'up, and I did.”* |. 


Never was a flote midre incoherent—or more pre- }' 


Poetry in its way !’’ he mur- 


Good, very good 
“Bat itis an answer. Where 


mured, with a sneer. 
is her letter?’’ 

“ Could TP anatch' that from:his breast, mastor ?’’ 
said Steplien. “ Not unless I murdered him first, 
and you haven't: ordered me to do that yet.” 

“No, but-if-L. did-would--you-de it?” said Sir 
Richard, facing him with a an. stern regard. 
2s Yes, T suppose so,” said Stephen, with a long 
h that was almost a smile. 
"Be tharikful'then that I do not! bid you watk to 
the rrrean r ons > Richard: “What ‘was her 
you ‘read 

“Yee, I ph a ‘ab gum over the steam of boiling 

‘water ae ‘you told ‘wie,and I read it. It was no- 


And in monotonous tones he repeated the con- 
‘tents of! Stelia’s note. 

“Good,” said Sir ‘Richard, again. ‘‘ Now there is 
teeite tor" you'$o.:2o. First I want you to take-a 
Jetber' from ‘him; but not this. his goes where all 
‘such trash should: go;” and with, smile he flung it 
on the fire. 

Thenhe rose and Pepemepem pions wie tenndy 
and handed it ~ his slave. 
“« Drink it,” be ' 
took the.glass and Sir Richard over 
it wit » look that.aaid plainly ‘‘ Now comes the. 
dark adie which you saved ae, reserved me!” 
Sir pene returned. to: his desk, and taking a 
wrate,a short note, pausing twice or 
ely ec at last making a satisfactory copy, 
threw the drafts on the i placed the copy in an 
envélove and directed it to 
“Miss Newton, 


“ The Vale,”' 

Then te turned * hig thir and eyed his slaye'for 
& moment in silen 

* Here is the note,” h@ said, at last. “Deliver it 
‘to ‘her ‘in’ the place of the one you received from 
PLotie Felton. “When ‘you ‘inve delivered it come 
-eanthtell me. That is allfor the present, After- 
wee there will #e some Work for you todo. I de- 
pend apon your doitg it; aur I-deceived ?” 
“Pld do it,’*said Stephen, 'gruffly. ‘You are-my 


dress gladto fitid yougrateful,” said Sir'Richard . 
‘“Butfor me—neno doubt you remember—you would 
.ba in. prison now, your character gone, i = 
meen) ide ever—branded as a vagabond 

he, man's..face. paled,-his lips. quivered, and ho 
atruck his. cap with his fist. 
' * Yon’re right,” he said,; * you saved me; I.can’t 
w) 


et it!” 
hen Sir Richard, having made the desired impres- 
stm opened the door and motioned to him to de- 








The next morning Stella saw from the dressi 
room, the windows of which looked out at the side 


Fof the house on to a small shrubbery, a man skuli- 


‘ing in thé shadow of the laurels. She had seen him 
once or twice before that week, and she recognized 
him immediately. Her heart beat fast and the 


‘ golodr crimsoned ‘her beautiful face. 


“He has brought a letter for me,” she murmured. 
“T know it, I know it! Oh, my love, my love, every 


}minute will seem an hour until it lies mpon ty 


heart. But how am I to get it?” 
As if-im ‘answer to her mental question Stephen 


made gesture as if demanding her attention. 


She made a'movement with her hand to signify 


that she saw him, and then, after looking caréfally 


over the house and round about him, Stephen tilted 
up the vase which stood on.a pedestal and: placing 
the: letter under it dropped it into its place again! 

“ Qlever, faithful Stephen !’’ she murmured. 

And hurriedly dressing herself she found an op- 
portunity of getting on to the lawn. 

With greatest care she strolled into the shrubbery 
and. secured her precious letter, 

Oh, Louis, if you had seen that vile forgery, and 

ou could but know it as such, what would you not 
teh endured ? 

At last she broke the seal, and with blushing 
cheeks and beating heart devoured her first love- 
letter. 

It rea thus. 

“My. Own,—No words could tell you what I 
have suffered during these last days. I have scarcely 
sleptoreaten. Your sweet face haunts me day and 
night I-know now by these fewdays withont sight 
of you what I should suffer if you were lost to me 
for ever-.: Stella, my darling, you were right in your 
estimate, of Sir "Rishard’ 6 character. He is base, 
vile, treachevous. Something has oceurred to con- 
vince me that my nave ry vod is in danger, and that 


th | unless sane are taken, to frustrate his plans I shall 


be rained and onr two hearts torn asunder, Stella, 
you alone can frustrate the vile scheme; you alone 
oan saveme! Willyou doit? It will need a sa- 

crifice—many perhaps, I cannot tell you more now 
or by these means; but, if you love me, meet me at 
nine o’clock to-morrow night, here in the garden, at 








the wicket-gate. As we are watched closely it would 
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be better should you seo me before to take no notice. 
'fo-morrow I look for you at nine o’clock, I know 
how great a thing I am asking of you, but I know 
that your love will count it little for your own 
“ Louis.” 
(To be continued.) 








CHILDREN'S EVENING DRESS. 

Just at this time of year, when juvenile parties 
abound and children are more seen in full dress than 
usval, a few words on the subject of their costumes 
may no: be uninteresting. Atparties and large balls 
the dresses of the children have been excessively 
pretty this winter. Some are most elaborate and 
fantastic, and the little wearers look as if they had 
stepped out of some old picture-frame. 

The most general style of costume is white muslin 
over a colour, and this is, on the whole, the most be- 
coming. The under dress of red, blue, pink, black, 
or any colour, is plain, either of silk or thick muslin, 
and the over dress of white muslin is generally 
flounced up to the waist all round, or only at the 
back, with one flounce in front, and a deep tablier, 
caught up to the waist behind with loops and ends of 
broad ribbon. The flounces are all edged with lace, 
and gathered on, and the bodies are generally made 
square or V shaped, with elbow sleeves, tied round 
with ribbon, ending ina bow. Plain silk skirts with 
flounces of muslin and lace are also very popular, 
some with tunics and some without. Just now swans- 
down trimmings are being worn, and silk and cash- 
mere tunics, both white and coloured, are edged with 
it, and worn over flounced muslin or tarlatan skirts. 

We noticed lately some little dresses of pale pink 
and pale blue cashmere, trimmed with narrow 
feather trimming the same colour, looped up over 
petticoats of silk, also the same colour, made with 
one narrow plaited flounce round the skirt; they 
were the most becoming and elegant little costumes 
imaginable, The tunics are only in front .gene- 
rally, and have a sash or large loops at the 
back. Sometimes the lace of a white petticoat 
is seen a little below the edge of the frock. Black 
or coloured velvet skirts are to be often seen, with 





soft white or coloured spotted silk tunics looped up 
over them. Generally the skirts are plain, but eome- 
times they are cut up a little way at short distances, 
piped with a colour, and left open to show a narrow 
plaited flounce of coloured silk, which is sewn on ; 
inside and falls about an inch, or perhaps a little 
more, below the velvet. This silk is the same 
colour as thetunic. Black velvet dresses are often 
piped with a pale-coloured silk, and have a large 
silk sash. 

Nearly all little girls wear their hair long, with a 
bow and ends of ribbon to match their dresses, tied 
up high on the head, Some have their hair parted 
an’ combed down and cut on their foreheads, with a 
coloured band passing round the head, and a bow 
where the parting is, which of course is very for- 
ward, but suits some little faces. 

Shoes generally match the dress in colour, and 
sometimes the stockings also; if white ones are 
worn they have clocks of the colour. With black 
velvet dresses the stockings are very often of red or 
pale blue. 

Little bracelets of black velvet or coloured satin 
ribbon, made on an elastic about an inch wide, with 
a bow, are much worn} they are easily made, thus: 
cut the elastic to the size required (it should just be 
able to pass over the hand easily), then stretch it out 
and sew on the ribbon while it is stretched out, at 
each side; when reduced to its usual size, the ribbon 
or velvet looks full and puckered, and must be joined 
and finished off with a bw. 

Boys, before they have atiained the age and dig- 
nity of jackets and waistcoats, nearly all wear velvot 
suits, black and coloured, with black or coloured silk 
stockings, shoes, and sometimes buckles, Little 
ones sometimes have lace ruffles, and a large square 
collar turned back, and a coloured silk scarf tied 
round their waist, and failing on one side, 





Satz or Scutprure.—A sale of sixty-eight 
pieces of sculpture by Carpeaux, in marble, bronze, 
and terra-cotta, at the Hétel-Drouot, has recently 
taken place. “Spring,” @ statue in marble, was ad- 
judicated for 1,200f. ‘The Three Graces,” marble, 
was bonght for 700f.; and‘*A Wounded Cupid,” 
same, 400/. The statuette of “ Figaro,” terra-cotta, 
170f.; the bust of Gerome, 100f. ; of Gounod, 105f. ; 
and of Dumas the younger, 280f. The whole proceeds 
only reacled 23,183f, 

‘ToucHING ArrrctTion.—A parish clerk who ad- 
mired his vicar heard with sorrow recently of his in- 
tended exchange of livings. Straightway he re- 
golved to see the coming vicar, and try whether he 
could not frighten him out of carrying out the 

xchange. He gave the clergyman such a descrip- 
«200 Of the class of people he was about to take as 





parishioners as quite appalled him. High aud low, 
rich and poor, they were the most faulty people a 
clergyman ever had his soul vexed with. The result 
was that he declined to become one of the clergy of 
the rural deanery, and very frankly alleged that the 
reason for the change which had come over him was 
to be discovered in the information volunteered to 
him by his friend’s parish clerk. The disappointed 
vicar sought his clerk and an explanation of the in- 
terference in the matter of exchauge. The parish 
clerk was as candid with his own vicar as he had 
been in anothér way with the stranger, and told him 
that the reason he had interfered was that he liked 
his present master a great deal better than he'should 
have liked the other one, and therefore he had not 
wanted to lose him, and he hoped he would stop 
where he was and not be offended at an old man for 
showing his affection for him in that kind of way. 
The vicar was not quite prepared for such a proof of 
affection, but he bore up wonderfully, and left the old 
man without a hard word—on the contrary a five- 
pound note, and resolved to stop, This is given asa 
fact, though the name is suppressed. 








‘TIS BRAVE TO WEAR A SMILING FACE. 


’T1s brave to wear a smiling face 
And own a cheerful heart, 

When storms shall gather in the sky 
And sunshine shall depart ; 

"Tis brave to firmly stand by truth, 
No matter where thou art. 


The hero true is one who ’mid 
The hottest of the fight 
Battles most strongly ’gainst the 
wrong 
That would usurp the right; 
The stars upon his banner shine 
Brighter than stare at night. 


For victory is in their gleams, 
And glory in their rays— 

A glory which shall "lume the world 
In many beauteous ways, 

And brighter make with happiness 
Life’s quickly fleeting days. 

Life hath its sorrows an’ its joys, 
Its dark and bright forall; 

Oh, wise is he when ’round his way 
The heavy shadows fall 

Who, guided by the star of hope, 
For aid on Heaven shall call. 


And keeping ever on his way, 
No obstacle shall fear, 

Sure that beyond the shadows deep 
The sun shall shine most clear, 

And earth in all her loveliness 
Supreme once more appear. 


So, traveller, "long the weary road, 
No matter who thou a 
The clouds that lower o’er thee to- 
day 
To-morrow shall depart, 
If thou but wear a smiling face 
And own a cheerful heart. 


oO. D. 





Rapuwarr’s“ ViouiIn PLaArer.”—Several journals 
have stated that the celebrated “ Violin Player,” by 
Raphael, has been lost, but the fact is that it has 
never left Rome, though the public are not allowed 
to see it, It is reported that it will ere long be sold 
with a few paintings forming the collection of the 
Sicarra Palace, This notice we hope will not be lost 
sight of by the authorities of the National Gallery. 
Mr. Disraeli will not turn a deaf ear, we are certain, 
to any proposal in moderation, 

Statuz To Napo.eon III.—The people of Milan 
are about to place in one of their principal squares an 
equestrian statue of Napoleon III., in bronze, which 
has just been finished by Francisco Barzaghi. The 
late emperor is represented as he appeared when re- 
sponding, by a movement of the hand, to the enthu- 
siastic acclaims which greeted him on entering Milan 
at the head of his army. The pedestal is adorned 
with bas-reliefs representing the victories of Magenta, 
Turbigo, Palestro and Solferino, and bears the in- 
scription, “To the Emperor Napoleon LII., liberator 
of Italy, the grateful town of Milan.” 

Curious Op Print.—Among the prints recently 
acquired by the British Mnseum, from the Howard 
collection, is a large and curious early woodcut of a 
man-of-war of the time of Queen Elizabeth. This 
print is interesting from its being probably the work 
of an English engraver. No other impression of it 
is known. It is printed with thrée blocks, and gives 
a broadside view of a ship full-rigged, with aftermast, 
foresail and mainsail, and, hanging over the side, a 
large standard quartered with the arms of the Howard 
family. This wakes it probable that the ship repre- 





sented was the Ark Royal, the largest ship in Queen 
Elizabeth's fleet at the time of the Armada, and the 
flag ship of Lord Howard of Effingham, _ 

IstNotass.—The manufacture of isinglass, says 
@ conemporary, which is supposed to be confined 
to Russia and North America, or other countries where 
the sturgeon is found in. abundance, is carried on to 
a considerable extent in India, principally from tho 
air-vessels of several varieties of acanthopterygian 
fishes, and particularly, different kinds, of, pereb, as 
well as from other fish.. There is room fora great 
extension of the trade, as isinglass, the purest known 
form of animal jelly, has, in a measure, had its con- 
sutnption checked by its high price, and substitutes 
are employed, such as gelatine, of which it is-iteelf 
the purest form. 


~_~------------* 
DON’T KISS THE BABY. 

Tue promiscuous kissing of children is a pestilent 
practice. We use the word advisedly, and it is mild 
for the occasion,. Murderous would, be the proper 
word, did the kissers know the mischiof they do. 
Yes, madam, murderous,; and we are speaking to you, 
Do you remember calling on your dear friend, Mrs, 
Brown the other day with a strip of flannel. round 
your neck? And when little Flora came dancing 
into the room, didn’t You pounce ‘upon her demon- 
stratively, call her a precious little pet, and kiss her ? 
Then you serenely proceeded to describe the dread- 
ful sore throat that kept you from prayer-meeting 
the night before. You had no designs on the dear 
child’s life, we know ; nevertheless you killed her! 
Killed her as surely as if you had fed her with 
strychnine or arsenic, Your carelessness were 
fatal. ; 

T wo or.three days after the little pet began to com- 
plain of... sore throat too. The symptoms grew 
rapidly alarming; and when the doctor came the 
single word diphtheria sufficed to explain them all. 
To-day a little mound is the sole memento of your 
visit. ° 

Of course the mother does not suspect, and wonld 
not dare to suspect youof any instrumentality in her 
bereavement. She charges it to a mysterivus Pro- 
vidence, The doctor says nothing to disturb. the 
delusion; that would be impolitic, if not cruel ; but 
to an outsider he is free to say thatthe child's death 
was due directly to your stupidity, Those are pre- 
cisely his words; and who shall say, under the cir- 
cumstances, that they are not justifiable? Re- 
member— , 

“ Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as by want of heart,” 

It would be hard to tell how much of the prevalent 
illuess and mortality from diphtheria is due to such 
want of thought. Asa rule, adults have the disease 
in so mild a form that they mistake it fora simple 
cold; and as a cold is not contagious, they think 
nothing of exposing others to their breath or to the 
greater danger of labial contact. Taking into con- 
sideration the well-established fact that diphtheria 
is usually if not always communicated by the direct 
transplanting of the malignant vegetation which 
causes the disease, the fact that there can beno more 
certain means of bringing the contagion to its fa- 
vourite soil than the act of kissing, and the farther 
fact that the cnstom of kissing children on all o¢ca- 
sions is all but universal, it is not surprising that, 
when the disease is once imported into acommunity, 
it is very likely to become epidemic, 

It would be absurd to charge the spread of diph- 
theria entirely to the practice of child-kissing. Thero 
are other modes of. propagation, though it is hard 
to conceive of any more directly suited to the spread 
of the infection or more general in its operation, It 
stands to diphtheria about the same relation that 
promiscuous hand-shaking formerly did to the itch. 

It were better to avoid the practice. The children 
will not suffer if they go unkissed ; and their friends 
ought for their sake to forego the luxury for a season. 
A single kiss has been known to infect a family; aud 
the most careful may be in condition to communicate 
the disease without knowing it. Beware, then, of 
playing Judas, and let the babies alone. 


Tue record of the Udderzook trial shows how 
jurors “chop” around in framing their verdict, even 
when a man’s life hangs in the balance. On the first 
ballot, six voted guilty, five not guilty, and one was 
undecided; the second ballot had the same result. 
Third ballot—guilty, six, not guilty, six. Fourth 
ballot—guilty, five, not guilty, seven. Fifth ballot 
—guilty, four, not guilty, eight. Sixth ballot— 
guilty, six, not guilty, six. Seventh ballot—guilty, 
nine, not guilty, three, Eighth ballot—guilty, 
eleven, not guilty, one, Ninth ballot—guilty, 
twelve. That looks a little rough on the accused ; 
but probably most juries veer round go. Justice is 
blind. In this case the verdict would seem to be 
just 
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THE GIPSY PEER; 
A SLAVE OF OIROUMS TANCES, 


CHAPTER LI, 
Before stood duty with fixed face and stern, 
Crying with voice inflexible “This 
Is the way ; walk thou in it, 
Through sacrifice and pain,” 

As a matter of fact Lady Darteagle’s letter was 
very welcome to Lord Raymond. 

He felt every moment of the day that he was 
standing, as he expressed it, upon shifting sand and 
that the sooner he reached solid ground the better 
for him. He hailed, then, the invitation to dine at 
the Darteagles’ with unmixed satisfaction, and the 
first evening after his arrival in town he was driven 
round to their house. When he entered the draw- 
ing-room it was empty, but in a few minutes Lord 
Darteagle came in and welcomed him most cordially. 

While they were shaking hands Lady Darteagle 
entered and aguin his welcome was most impres- 
sive, 

Lord Raymond, who possessed the cunning of a 
fox, instantly divined that he was a pereon of some 
sudden importance to their happiness, and his face, 
which had been clouded over with a lowering look 
of suspicion and wariness, gradually assumed its 
old look of insolent self-possession. 

“What a pity you did not return to town yester- 
day,” said Lady Darteagle, ‘You would have seen 
your mother.” 

‘“* She has gone back then ?” he said, with his usual 
indifference. 

“Yes,” said Lady Darteagle. “She would not 
have left us so soon but for the news of Marion’s 
death.” 

Lord Raymond, who had been fingering his eye- 
glass, dropped it suddenly and lowered his eyes. 

“ Yes,” he said, ‘sie is dead.” 

“Very kind of you to watch by her at her last 
moments, poor creature,” said Lady Darteagle. 
“She was always very fond of you.” 

“Was she?” said Lord Raymond. 

“Oh, yes,” said Lady Darteagle, “very fond. I 
remember her crying fit to. break her heart when she 
brought you to the Hall when you were weuned. 
She had been like a mother to you you know." 

The blood left Lord Raymond’s fave, and he 
shuffled on his feet irritably. 

“ I didn’t know anything about her,” he said; | **T 
a she was well paid for wliat she did, wasn't 
she ?”” 

“* Of course,” said a 


Darteagle. ‘Qh, she was 
always very grateful an 


respectful, and ought to 





(THE FORCE OF CIRCUMSTANCES, ] 


have been very happy, but she was not, I’m afraid, 
Her husband, Luke, yon know, was a disreputable 
character, at the best of times, and from all I have 
heard he has not improved since you elevated him 
to the post of head gamekeeper.” 

*“*Ah,” said Lord Darteagle, joining in the con- 
vetsation for the first time, ‘“‘I should get rid of 
that man if I were. you, Raymond, My men have 
been writing to me telling strange tales of him. 
Gets too deep in his cups at the ‘ Chequers,’ and 
sells your birds, 89 my steward says. I should get 
rid of him.’ Pension him off, or persuade him to 
emigrats to Australia.” 

It was a chance idea, but it pleased Raymond 
mightily, and in the midst of the confusion and 
irritation  sPassp 8c by the subject he turned with 
eager, restless eyes at the suggestion. 

*Emigrate, eh? A good idea that. What would 
he want? I mean what would be a decent sum to 
offer a man to leave the country ?” 

‘All dépends upon the service he has done you, 
and the object you have in getting rid of him,” 
langhed the earl, unwittingly hitting the mark so 
truly that Raymond turned pale, 

Before he could reply, however, the door opened 
and Florence entered. 

She was so changed that he started. 

Yet, though so altered, her beauty seemed 
heightened. Her very paleness showed off the ex- 
quisite clearness of her skin. The extension of her 
eyes displayed their depth and delicious colour, 
and the wistfal, thoughtfal cast of her face lent it 
ani expression of watchfal tenderness and reserve 
which rendered it inexpressibly bewitching. 

She coloured slightly—whether with pleasure or 
dislike it ‘was impossible to say—when she saw 
Raymond, and her hand remained quite passive and 
cold in his as he shook it, with his usual unman- 
nerly grin. 

“Weil, Florence,” he said, “yon are look’ng 
none the better for your London juiunts and jollities. 
You've lost all yoar colour.” 

Florence smiled sadly, and, turning her eyes upon 
him, ‘replied : 

“You also, though you have been out of town.” 

He winced. 

** Where have you been, Raymon ?” asked Lady 
atta as they seated themselves at the dinner 
tabdie. 

“‘l'o Paris,” he replied, without looking up from 





his soup. 

“Oh! that accounts for your not having left | 
yout.ad@ress at the club. Find Paris full ?” 

*“*No; empty,” said Lord Raymond. 

“Did you go to Vinet’s? You have rooms thera, 
haven't you?” 


“Yes,” said Raymond, still over his plate, “ , 
went to Vinet’s.” 

“* Strange,” said Lord Darteagle. “I met Captair 
Bardle yesterday, and he said nothing of meeting 
you; he put up at Vinet’s too.” 

**T didn’t see him,” said Lord Raymond, inwardly 
cursing Captain Bardle, “I didn’t meet any one | 
knew.” 

“Then you must have found it very dull,” saic 
Lady Darteage, “and must be glad that you are 
back.” 

“T am,” said Lord Raymond, with an emphasis 
which bore for himself a double meaning. 

*T thought I should like you to dine with us once 
more before we go to Earlscourt,” said Lady Dart- 
eagle. “* We go back the day after to-morrow.” 

“Some of us,” said Lord Darteagle, with a 
smile which only thinly covered his anxious mind. 
“T remain. Iam the man of business now, you 
know, Raymond.” 

**Are you ?”’ said Lord Raymond. ‘*Why don’t 
you all stay? Florence don’t want to go back, I’m 
sure,” and hesmiled over at her with what he 
meant to bea winning way. 

“T’m perfectly indifferent,” said Florence. 

* You will go back to Northcliffe soon, I sup- 
pose.” said Lord Darteagle 

** Soon —perhaps,” said Raymond. Can't you 
all of you stay afew weeks longer? I can take 
Florence and Lady Darteagle about a little, you 
know. I’m not so much engaged,” he added, 
after a pause. 

“Thank you,” sarid Laly Darteagle, exchanging 
a glance with Lord Daricagle. “* Perhaps we may 
be able to manage it.” 

“Oh, do,” said Lord Raymond. “There ara 
several things worth seeing at the theatres, and 
we'll go. We must try and wake Florence up a 
hit.” he added, looking over at her again. ‘ What 
are you going to do to-morrow ?” 

* Notuing very particular,” said Lady Darteagle, 
** Oh, yes.”’ she added, * there is one thing. We 
are going to call upon Emilia Slade.” 

Lord Raymond started und dropped his fork sud- 
denly, so that it broke the delicate china plate to 
vieces, 
asp I’m very clumsy,” he said, as the footman ex- 
changed it. “So you are going to call there, are 
you? Norman Road, isn’t the place called? I 
haven’t been there for so long that I've quite for- 
gotten it. You must give my kindest respects and 
all that, and tell her I'll ca!l myself as soon as I cau 
tind time.” 

ile said all this very quickly, to cover his confu- 
sion, but the broken plate accounted for that in the 
listeners’ minds, and the conversation was changed, 
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But he did not recover until Lady Darteagle and 
Florence had left the room, and not then until he 
had swallowed three glasses of the Earlscourt port 
in quick succession. ; 

Then, when they were alone, Lord Darteagle deli- 
cately introduced the subject which had for weeks 
been so fearfully near his heart. = 

“ Draw your cnair nearer, Raymond,” he said ; 
“it is unaccountably chilly,” 

Then he nodded to the butler permission to leave 
the room, and when the door was closed said as 
be filled his glass and pus the bottle to Ray- 
mond, “Iam glad you have come back, Raymond, 
for I wanted to see you.” ‘ ‘ 

“ Yes P” said Lord Raymond, inwardly nae 
=e suspicion and the fear that something 

ecome 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Lord oT 
things I wished to say to you, the estate, 
instance,” 

“The estete? What abant the estate?” pis 
Lord Repmend, looking up emt of the his 
eyes. 

Ty Yowase 
your f, * eal 

& Yes, 60, allemly 
He disliked any mention oe rer onthe 
es and coal not help « : 

: 80 


ho. ; 
to keep it up half what it p img 


Lord Raymond on oe ch 
Ms ’ 


ine suspicious at 
at his supposition was 

able to embesale several ‘Taanoda: 
bis father’s i 


“therefore these must beute: baiance 
Coutts’s, Raymond.” 


“T suppose there is*.gad Sooneet, Seolnr bis, 
wine. and wondering whither 4he 


was tending. 

“A large sum in your father’s hands to pay any 
—any demand,” continued poor Lord Darteagie, 
hating the task before him, yet feeling that it was 
imperative upon him to discharge it. 

‘* Yos, a large sum.” said Lord Raymond. 

“ And there is still a large sum coming to you 
under eertain conditions?’’ resnmed Lord Dart- 
eagle. 

“I believe there is,” answered Raymond. 

“ Well.” said. Lord Darteagle, “ Lam, placed in an 
awkward diflicuity just now, Raymond, and I think 
you can heip me. I feel sure that if you can safely 
do so you will. Am I right in so feeling ?” 

“Oh, yes, quite right,” said Raymond, coldly. 

Lord Darteagle looked at him anxiously, and 
poured out some more wine. 

* You have heard me talk of a celebrated copper 
mine, Raymond ?” he said, after a pause. 

“Yes, a good many,” said Raymond, with a 


eneer. 

Lord Darteagle winced. 

He had lost money in other mines beside the 
great one whose ruin threatened to drag him and his 
down with it. 

“ Well,” he said, ‘‘ This is the‘ Golconda.’ I am 
a director, and responsible for a large amount. 
Lately the mine has not been doing so well as we 
expected. Water has troubled us; the ore—but 
there, you would not understand all the business 
particulars if I detailed them.” 

* You're right, I shouldn't,” said Lord Raymond, 
with an insolent laugh, as he tossed a glass of wine 
down his bull throat. 

For now he saw the end towards which Lord 
i was so slowly and so reluctantly travel- 


ng. 

“He wants to borrow my money,” thought 
Raymond. “Not if I know it, unless I get a good 
eqnivalent.” 

But he added, aloud: 

“I'm sorry for that, for I suppose you stand to 
lose a cool thousand or two.” 

“A thousand or two!”’ echoed Lord Darteagle, 
with sad bitterness. “Say fifty thousand, and you 
would not be exaggerating the sum.” 

“ Phew!” whistled Raymond, chuckling inwardly 
with intense, malicious pleasure. “ That’s a large 
amount. It would smash many men.” 

“* Yes,” said Lord Darteagle, sorrowfully, “it is, 
and it would nearly ruin me if I lost it, but I hope 
to be able to save it. Indeed, lam sure to do so if 
Lcan get a little monetary help. Raymond, you can 
render me that, if you choose?” 

« Yes,” said Raymond, hesitating. “I don’t see 


We 

“T will tell you,” said Lord Darteagle. “ You will 
have from the Northcliffe estate twenty thousand 
pounds on the day of your marriage——”’ 

“But I am not married yet,” interrupted Lord 


responsible for that and I am satisfied,” said Lord 
Darteagle. ‘“ With that 1 can raise the credit of 
the mine on the Exchange and give the public con- 
fidence. We should fiad coming in from 
all quarters—which it mostassaredly would if the 
public could feel safe, for the‘ Goleenda’ does not 
belie its name—the mine would be saved aud Flo- 
sees ee ante aa diab et 
Lo ym 8 . oO 
interest was not los Lord Darteagle. , 
* Florence's portion ia my great ausiety,’’ he said. 
“Iam nowilling to risk that—I darenot; bat lam 
gure it would be saved if money could be got in 


time, Raymond, }plead for her 
* em it is bitter for 


my Own money. 
me Sabare to ask even my boy, for the assia- 


t necessity acknowledges no false senti- 





ment.” 
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He paused. beri 

But Lord Darteagle’s face was shaded by his hand 
and he uttered not a word. 

Was thie the way. in which he had.expectad to 
hear his proad Florence sued for ? 

“And altogether,” said Raymond, not at all 
abashed by the silenga, “1 .saall be very glad to 
marry Florence, if she'll have me and you'll give her 
to me.” 

Lord Darteagle held out his hand, aad, swallowed 
something in his throat, 

“Ii she will be.your wife I shall not say. no,” he 
said, in a hushed voice. ** Heayen knuwal tuink it 
would-be for her happiness, or | would not say it if 
everything in the world—if Hariscourt itself de- 
pended upon it!” " 

“Of course not,” said, Lord Raymond, with an ill- 
concealed sneer. ‘1’ll make her nappy, my lord.’’ 

* Try with all your heart, my dear Kaymond,”’ said 
the earl, “ for she deservesit. She nas beea a loving 
daughter to me, and they say that a good daugiiter 
makes a precious wife.” 

“ That’s settled, then,” said Lord Raymond. 

“ Have you spoken to her, then?” exclaimed Lord 
Darteagie, with surprise. - : 

“ No—no,” replied Raymond, with some little con- 
fusion. “I mean as far as you ace concerned. Of 
course I'll speak: to her to-night——-"’ 

Lord Darteagle’s brows contracted anxiously. 

“Not to-nignt, Raymond,” he said. * Leave it 
until to-morrow.” 

“ What for?” asked Raymond, eyeing him sus- 
piciously. , 

“ Because——" Lord Da: hesitated. He 
did not like to admit even to himself that Florence 
might need persuasion. “ Because | would rather, 
if you could wait until to-morrow, that you did so.” 

* All right,” said Lord Raymond. “‘I’il wait. And 
now, as far as we are concerned, that’s all settled. 
And as to the money, why, you can have it as soon 
as we are married, which | hope will be soon.”’ 

“Yes, soon,’ murmured the earl, whose face was 

in shaded. 

“Twill gave the mine and your fifty thousand 
pounds and I shall get a good wife, and the old 

ple will be delighted at the match,” said Lord 
ymond, his face flushing at the expectation of 
tting on to firm ground with such grace, for to 
is low mind there was something intensely gratify- 
ing in this way of getting a wife. 

* Yes, all will be happy,” said Lord Darteagle, as 
they went arm-in-arm—for Lord Raymond had 
thrust his arm within the earl’s, ‘“ Mer Heaven 
grant that she may be happy !” he added to his 
own unquiet, unsatisfied heart, 

In the drawing-room the earl was still quiet and 
depressed, but Lord Raymond was in the highest 
8 





Raymond, with a smile. 
“No. Give me the nete of kand that you stand 


pirits. . 
He made jokes—cdarse and rough, ‘tis. true— 
laughed boisterously, even offered to sing a comic 


: 


a eee 





song, and every now and then looked over at 
Florenve with the air of possession which a man 
might assume who looked upon a precious horse, 
and so startied Lady Darteagle and disgusted 
her pen | that when he Naey gee he did with a 
0 prolonged laugh as he shook hands, a sigh 
of relief rose from the hearts of all. " 

a og trae on his thin, vicious lips as he 
ran down thi muttering : 

“ The old rutlian away in Australia, Marion dead, 
Denville out of the way, me married teFiorence and 
heir to two fine estates—why, I shall be as happy 
a3 a7 

Then he paused and scowled. 

Mae afte on, oyraig ipsy! Lake shall 
manage him he starts, re's Ways of put- 
ting out of the way, I’ve read 


aon se have 
Memarccative to 


wea va Farm 
: Wy faster tna tac one in 
d reached the same place. 
ection from Luke his avcomplice 
drove straight ‘to London, steered the cad with 
practised dexterity turouge the streets of tae West- 
end, .ud at last palled ap in a narrow street in St, 
Giles’s, which flanked tae narrower one in which 
dweit Silas, the receiver of stolen goods. 
Jumping down from his seat, be opanad the door. 
“ Hore We ara! B» quick, défore ths police comes 


round! How is he, quiet?” 


** Quiet as/the dead;” weplied Luke, with.an bath. 
“ Hes never moved once,since we started, except 
with the jolting of the gab. ,L+taougnt we was 
never going, to get here,”’ 

*: Perhaps he’s ezoamed !’’ ejaculated the,deiver. 

* P’raps he has,” retexted: ue. Amd di snun't 
be over tearful if ne has, tor he's pretty nigh Bettled 
me with that blessed stick of yours.’’ - 

While they were speaking they.caisednthe limp, 
unconscious form of sazoul frou. vie vottom of tae 
cab, waere Luke had guifered it~ to Lie, and, eanrg- 
ing 16 between them, eatered a uarcow aliey. Hast- 
wuy down it they stopped and waistied twice A 
cellar door Was pushed open oy an uuseen,fiaad, ae 
if in answer to their sigual, and a gvutt voice, bourse 
with the damp atmospnere aud a natural tasce for 
anotser kind of damp, said: 

** Wao’s there-?”’ 

“ All right,” replied Luke, graffly. “Push up the 
steps, Jim.” 

A pair of steps, such as are used by brewers:to 
lower barrels of veer and spirits inso pubiie-boase 
Cellars, was puahed up, and, desceading with: the 
greatest care, Luke aud bis companion 
‘Lazoni dowa then. 

Directly they touched the ground she. 
fell fast again and. the steps were pulled down: and 
thrown aside. 

“ Wot's the use of your.doing that?” said Luka’e 
en “ Ain’t { got to go aud drive she: ead 
rs) ?”? 

Bat the porter of the lower regions laughed 
grimly, and slouched oa in (rout, bearing a caudie, 
which had guttered into its socces, wud threw a lurid 
glare of light upon a long passuge, tue wale of 
wuich were thickly coated witn damp greea and 
running with moisture. 

“Stop here a bit,” said! Luke, as they approached 
a light at the endof the passuge and the souad of 
voices, **i’m not sureas | can put in’an-appedr- 
ance. Some of the feliars haven't seen me for’souse 
little time, and they might; fall to askiw' questions 
which I shouldn’t care. to answer. Altogether, [ 
think [ll drop this customer of mine down here aud 
leave him to you, Jim.” 

~ All mgat,” responded the man thas addressed. 
“It makes noodds. He'll be took vare of,” 

** As long as [ pay the reckoning,’ nodded Take. 
“ There ain’t mo-fear of you iettiay him go, I knew, 
and ior the. rest.you can teli them ae’s a witness. 
Laere’s some coin fora heavy wet Aad now show 
us the light.” ri 

As he. spoke he lowered Tazoni’s head pa tothe 
ground, and snatching tne candle from the hand of 
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Jin held it over the blood-stained face of the pro” 


“ae''g) little water,” he» said; after a 

minute’s examination of the motionless: figure. 
The man Jim slouched off, and returned presently 
with @ gare handed to Luke, whoinstantly 
dashed’ contents in Tazoni’s face, then: throw 
the jug to the man Jimand bent over his prey.once 


/hesaid. “ He’s alive,.and will acon 
A little ing’ 


for this sort 
rer dab ty gage 


comes 
ing words to the ruffian Jim, 
he and his companion, the driver, returned bythe 


way they. came. 

ye Luke _Pptonounced Tazoni was not dead, 
and the which had been ao liberally .ad- 
minstered soon restored him to consciousress, He 


awoke with a,terrible pain across, his chest and a) 


sic feeling of exhanstion. 
rota tee asia he lay quite @till, collecting his 
memory and h but the moment 
the scens which his had last Glosed on returned 
be ~~ con Tose to his feet, and, under 
6 im 
do, set his back to the wall and looked round for the 


a 
Then he saw that he was ‘in a darie passage; and 
alone; and we dint of feeling'hé leurnt.that he vas 
saturated with blood:and water, and as cold as ice. 
Hie next a ition of knowledge was the per- 


ge;and nerving 
eould 


made the beat haste he 


it. 
As he approached it the noise of many voices, 
taleing,langhing, end quarreling, broke: apen, bis 
ear, end he advanead ,»more cautiously, stopping 
altogether as he reached. door whieh was half-open, 
outs cheung. which ,the,,.naise ,and light pro- 
cee . 

Pushing, the door. iently open to.allow,of his 
seeing beyond it,, in andsaw a sight the 
existanoe of which,few .of our philanthxopiats have 


any knowledge of. 
ri long room, withlow ceiling blackened by smoke 


, Was nearly filled with.a, crew of dirty 
men,,in, every costume of which London poverty 
has,any cognizance... On thé faces of all wero dirt, 
crime and villany. 

They were seated or lounging at four or five plain 
deal tables, above which were suspended gas jets, 
which threw a sickly glare upon their miserable, vil- 
lanons tes, 

Some of them were playing dominoes, afew cards ; 
juss and pots of ‘beét were placed on-each table, and 

ere and there'a’ bottle of spirits occupied the post 
of honour in the centre. 

The atmosphere was a‘eompound of damp air, im- 

ated evilodours and thick with tobacco 


8 

A large fire burned ima dow grate-at one end of 
theivoom; and a:few boys and. eid men were lying, 
or crouching’ before-it; staring at the hot ceale.with 
sullen, sin-begrimed faces. 

Tazoni looked at this «motley assemblage for a, 
few minutes; debating: whather to enter.and become 
a@ partef itor not; bot after a natural shadder of 
vrepugnanee he pushed tiie door baek.and entered. 

Ae if, his entranee had a9.a, signal for some 
precongerted movement, every figure that had. been 
sueing sprang, to its soo oe every fignre that had 
been lounging drew itself upright. : 

All eyes were turned with mingled curiosity, sus- 
Picion and distrpst upon him, and a gilenge instan- 
taneons and profound diaplaced the wproar which 
had prevailed before he entered. 

He stood looking at the group now directly before 
him, and every eye looked at him, and beyond bim 
tovhinte the door. 

A man—the man Jim—broke the silence by utter- 
ing @ peculiar noise with his tongue pressed against 
his ‘mouth, and with a murmtr of intelligence and 
relief the company dropped into their seats, and a 
great many resumed their conversation and their 
game. 

‘Zhe man Jim slouched up to Tazoni with one or 
two at his back, and offered him his hand. 

- Dazoné Jooked down upon him with stern repul- 
sion and opened his mouth to speak, but before he 
could» do so the man thrast the rejected hand into 
the pocket whence he had drawn it, and,shrug- 
ging bia ragged shoulders, said, with a grin: 

‘Ob, ali, right, if you’re :proud, guv’nor! I 
only na friendly. What are you going to 
Bt i 79 

Tangtle in a-voiee thick and weak. with emotion, 
replied: 

“Tf you, mean, what shall Igive yon to drink, I 
Will tall, yon,if.you, will tell me how. I came hereand 
the nearest way out.” 


| Salmly round alled 


n that:there was still. some fighting 'to |'pe 


The man looked-tound the.eoom, and winked with 
intense enjoyment. ' 
i se ber returned by the group at his heels 


and augmented by sundry grins. 

“ That's good, ain’ it?” said, one, appealing to 
the other. ' 

“Qh, finet”’ was:the answer. 

“ Where.am I ?”’.asked, Tazoni. 

A loud .barst of ; tor, in, which nearly the 
whole.of.the crew, joined, was.the answer, 

‘azoni loaked and, very. wisely, 

i contained cor pram, Q 
Warm your 3” and looking 
nanan Hin taked tenon suis. aiid sloped 
man, winked roun and slouc 
into,a corner, from, which he brought a basin filled 
with water, and a remarkably dirty towel. 

Palling a. chair to, the fice he jerked his hand 
towards the basin. 

“ P'raps you'd likea sluice.” 

Tazoni thanked ‘him, and ep off his coat 
proceeded to wipe the blood from his face arid neck, 
doing it all with such's matter-of-fact air that the 
crowd, Which had been watching him with seeret 
sido glances, eyed him with interested admiration, 
and lodked at each other significantly. 

' “Better now; mate ?’ said one of them. 

“ Yes, thank you,” said Tazoni, who had detber- 

mined ‘to keep ‘his self-possession whatever hap- 


ned, 
ane ‘Tight,” retorted the man. “Lake. pull 

‘this. 

‘And rising from ‘the table he sloucked round— 
they: one and ali moved about as:if they had been 
vused to long eonfinemont—with a bottle. of spirits. 

’ d-him gravely and drank .scme, 
then handed the bottle back, and, eyeing his friendly 
\donor's face with keen and earnest serutiny, said : 

“Perhaps you will ba good enough to,aaswer the 
question which. I- pnt. to, your companion Where 
aml? What placoisthis?”  — 

The man raised the bottle. to his lips, took.s long 
pull at, it,.and)returned. to the table with it before 
* ‘Phen he-laughed grafily, and said 

ea ,and said: 

“ You're afl gafe..and sound in Darkman’s 
Corner, mate !” i 

Tazoni. looked round, and approaching the, table 
said, distinctly: 

“Tf you wish me to understand by your refusal 
to auswer my question properly that [ ama pri- 
soner, say 80, like men !”’ 

Every face looked up at him, but it seemed that 
there would be no answer, until the man who had 
offered him the spirit said, after asilence: 

“Tf you means that you can’t go out o” this "ete, 
why we says ‘ yes,’ you are pris’ner.” 

Tazoni looked sternly round. 

“Which of you has any interest'in keeping me 
here against my will ?” he asked. 

“ All on us,”’ replied the man. 

“ Why ? Por what reason?” asked Tazoni, still 
cool, and determined to keep so. 

‘*For @ very good un,” said the man. ‘* We don’t 
make a public promenade o’ Darkman's Corner, 
mate. Him as enters here has good reasons for 
doing:s0,and hedon't leave it till there’s.a good 
reason for his doing.that likewise.” 

Evidently warming to -his work, and spurred on 
ito.enter more fully into.partieulars by the, assent- 
ing.and approving nods.,of the uptarned. heads, he 
eontinned : 

** We've all on us a good reason for being here; 
we alls this Dark man’s,Corner, because we all on 
menage to keep dack—puto’ the way. You under- 
rt ” 

“T understand,” said Tazoni; “ but I have no 
wigh to keep out of the way.” 

The. man grinned, 

“Not exactly, perhaps. 
others.as wishes-you to be kept out o 

Tazoni’s face darkened. 

‘* And you are all in the plot to injure—perhaps 
ruin a man who never did you harm!” he said, 
sternly, 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

“That's no affair of ours, mate,” he said. “We 
didn't wish you no harm, and we won’t do you none 
while you keep quict and friendly.’’ 

* Why not let me go and trust to my honour and 
generosity’ for a reward ?” said Tazoni. 

The man looked down the tables and sank into 
his seat with a shake of the head. 

“Tt wouldn’t pay, mate. Ask any of us, ask all 
of us if it would: No. if we didn’t stick together 
there would be no Darkman’s Corner and no place 
tocome to when the detectives is on our heels. 
No, we shouldn’tany of us.sell Darkman’s Corner 
or each other.” 

Tazoni paced to the fire and back to the table 
again. - 

“One, more question,” he said, hoarsely, for he 
felt that he was getting weak and nearly at the end 


But suppose Rey? 
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of his.speaking strength, ‘I want to know why I 
am here and who brought me here ?” 


‘No, we don’t;’’ said. the man, looking at several 
of the faces near him, questioniugly. ‘‘.\Ve don't 
know anything more,than that) you're an Old Bailey 


witnesa put out.of, the way. for abit,” 


Tazoni's.fage cleared. 
“Old Bailey witness?” hagaid, “There must be 
some, mistake! I amnot.a witness inany trial |’ 

Tha man, laughed significantly, and the langh was 
echoed by every throat. 

** None o’ that, mate. Spare, your breath, We 
don’t.ask you.n0, questions ; don’t ask none of us. 
We knows why you're here, and all’the talking in 
the. world wou’t alter it. If you was to swear you 
wasn’t a witness against one 6° our mates till you 
was black in the faco we shouldn’t believe you, and 
so there’s an eid o’ it. Ain’t’ I right, mates ?” he 
exclaiméd, referring to his companions. 

“ You're right, Jack! you're right enough!” was 
thé immediate answer, and Tazoni, fully persuaded 
that any nppeal, however forcibie or cloqaent, to 
either their eredulity or their merey would be of no 
avail, walked back to the'fire, and stood with folded 
arms, a@bmost mad with despair and impotent im- 
patience, , 

Phe man'Jim; who-had beon an attentive listener 
to the dialoyue, now slouched up again, aud, touch- 
ing:him on the arm, said, witha grin: 

** Like to see your apartments, guv’nor ?” 

Tazoni-nodded, and the, man, lighting a, candle 
stuok. ina ginger-beer bottle, led the. way toa door ; 
she opened it aud commenced elimbing some, stairs 
which. began to run from the.edge of the doorstep. 

Tazoni followed him to had eres pe share, the 
‘man, stopping .ina,small lobby, ki open.a door 
opening .to the left, and banded the candle to 

azonl, 

“This ’ere’s,your: room, and, @ wery comfortable 
room it is, considerin’ you gets it rent-free, you 
know. There’s only one thing—do you mind 
Tats ?” 

Tazoni shook his head grimly. 

“That's all right, because if you did perhaps 
there’s,more than ’ud be pleasant. But I think 
rats is company myself.” 

Tazoni enteréd the room and held the candle over 
his head to allow him to inspect it. 

It was a miserable room, barely furnished with 
a bedstead, upon which were only a coarse pallet 
and a single rug, @ table,a chair and a serap of 
locking-giass. 

His first glance was towards the window, and the 
guide seemed to notice and comprehend it, for as 
he shut'the door he said, with a grin: 

“A drop of thirty feet, guv’nor,and no other way 
-outeepting the kitchen, which is allers full of gentle- 
men night and day. Make your mind happy, it ‘ud 
be-easier to pick Newgate than Darkman’s Corner.” 

He'shat the door with a laughing “ Good-night,’’ 
and ‘Pazoni, shooting a small bolt into its. socket, 
turned tothe window which he knew would be his 
only. means.of escape if it should not prove, as his 
guide said, an impossible one. 

The. window.,was barred both ways with thick 
strips of ixon,,which he could see. would yield to 
nothing Jess than a weighty crowbar. 

He turned. with .a weary sigh.and fell to pacing 





the room until, too. exhausted;:to remain apright, he 
dropped upon the bed and fell into a profaund sleep. 
(To be continued.) 


MARLIN MARDUKK. 


> 
CHAPTER XXIX. 

On the appearance of these four men Geoffrey 
pointed at.the sleeping man, and said, harshly: 

“Awake him,.and execute the penalty before the 
inn immediately,” 

The miserable victim was aroused by cruol and 
savage slaps in the face, 

He sprang. up ready to make a sturdy fight, but as 
his eyes met those of his chief, and saw the faces of 
the fourmen who had struck him, he at once, in- 
ebriated as he was, understood his position. 

Geoffrey Marduke delighted in this opportunity to 
display his power and ferocity, for he hoped to 
terrify Marlin Marduke into the revelation of certain 
things he was eager to learn. 

‘Arrows, you need not ask for mercy,’’ he said, as 
the man was overpowered and bound. “Out with 
him, and execute him!” 

“If you will take the trouble, Captain Marduke,” 
remarked one of the smugglers, “to take a turn 
around the house, you will find half a dozen of the 
sentinels fast asleep.” 

“Ha! then that accounts for the escape of certain 
parties,” 

“ And the people,” continued the smuggler, signi- 
ficantly, “ are all excited,.so that if Arrows yells 
for mercy he may find friends.” 

“ Very well, take him out,” commanded Geoffrey, 
knitting his-brows; “and do not. harm him antil I 











appear, , See that my men are near at hand. Lead 
him out and gag him at once.” 
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The man was led out, and Geoffrey, having seen 
that Dikeman was posted in the hall and out of hear- 
ing, resumed his address to Marlin. 

“She was not your mother, you say? Then who 
was she? Youdonot reply. You do not know. It 
is plain that while you were away from Anglesey 
you picked up some friend who tickled your ears 
with absurd stories. You have always refused to 
grant me an interview Sg 

“Because I loathed and scorned you, Geoffrey 
Marduke,” interrupted Marlin. - “What had I in 
common with you to make me desire to be upon 
speaking terms with you — you an outlaw, I an 
officer of the crown? For years you were a cruel 
tyrant over mé—when, in my helpless boyhood, I 
could neither resist nor escape. I know what you 
would ask. You desire to know how I learned that 
Iam not your son. Having committed some great 
crime, your heart is ever trembling lest that crime be 
avenged upon you. And it will be avenged upon 
you—not by me, for I am in your power, and I 
know there is no mercy in you—but Heaven will 
avenge.” ‘ 

“I know that you have had some secret and power- 
ful friend besides the Heaven you prate of,” sneered 
Geoffrey, while with difficulty he restrained his rage. 
“ Who is that friend ?” 

“TI will not tell you,” replied Marlin, firmly. 

“Take care !” said Geoffrey, as his voice trembled 
with wrath. “You may be mortally wounded, yet 
you will live long enough to have your secret tor- 
tured ont of you.” 

“Ay,” growled Captain Herod, “let him be hanged 
by the thumbs over a slow fire. I warrant he would 
tell all.” 

Marlin received these ferocious threats with a 
countenance blazing with defiant indignation, but 
made no reply. 

‘*Young man,” continued Geoffrey, sternly, “had 
I not bound up the wound in your temple you would 
now be dead. Have you no gratitude? You say that 
I wish to destroy you. Were that true could I not 
have refrained from aiding you and suffered you to 
bleed to death?” 

“You wished to learn what you fear I know,” 
replied Marlin. ‘When you shall have satisfied 
your desire you will put me to death. But you 
will learn nothing, for I will tell nothing. I am 
not your son, though I do not know whose son I 
am.” 

Geoffrey Marduke saw that it would be but waste 
of time to attempt to foree Marliu to reveal what he 
knew, and, bursting into a furious rage, he ex- 
claimed : 

** You shall be made to tell at least the name of 
that secret and powerful friend by whose aid you 
have been able to sustain your persecution so long. 
The government itself was in secret alliance with me, 
and yet you, aservant of that government, have been 
able to retain your command in this part. Arms 
and men and money have been at your command— 
not furnished by the Admiralty, but by some private 
person who has sought to ruin me. The bar of 
attainder which crushes my right to inherit a great 
name and title would have been removed by King 
James but for your inflnence, aided by the influence 
of this secret enemy. King James is a fugitive now, 
and we will see whether this secret enemy can in- 
fluence William of Orange, whose friend 1 am. 
But I must know the name of my secret enemy in 
London.” 

» Not from me will you ever learn it,” said Marlin, 
calmly. 

“ There is enough life in you to shriek for mercy 
when you are stretched upon the rack!” thundered 
Geoffrey, raising his clenched fist over the wounded 
man. 

“Strike! Why do you not strike and so finish the 
‘work you began before I was born ?’’ cried the un- 
daunted commandant. 

* Because I might kill you,” replied Geoffrey, with 
asneer. “You must live to be tortured, Youknow 
how you are hated by the people of Anglesey, and 
can imagine their delight in aiding me to make keen 
your agonies.” 

He then ordered Dikeman to resume his watch over 
the prisoner, and, black with rage and every evil 
passion, bade Captain Herod follow himas he left the 
room, 

Captain Herod, after hurling an’ oath at the com- 
mandant, also departed, and Dikeman was left alone 
with Marlin. 

“You see, my lad, there is no hope for you,” re- 
marked Dikeman. 

“Ts there any one in the hall or near this room ?” 
asked Marlin. 

No ove. Weare ina lonely part of the house, 
sir.” 

“ What is the time, Dikeman ?” 

“ Perhaps four hours to daylight, sir.” 

“ I see there is a lock and bolts also to that door, 





Dikeman, Use them, for it is time I left this 
bed.” 


To the amazement of Dikeman the commandant 
sprang to his feet and began to look about the room 
as if planning an immediate escape. 

“Bolt and lock the door, Dikeman.” 

“Certainly, at your command, sir, but I see no 
other way by which to escape, for there is no window 
in this room except that, and it is not large endugh to 
let a cat pass, and is heavily barred and grated,” 

‘To attempt to escape by the door would be folly, 
Dikeman, for no doubt guards will soon be placed inthe 
hall. To attempt to escape by the window would be 
vain, for we cannot force nor cut through those great 
iron bars, and even if we could we would be seen by 
some of the people whom we hear yelling and shout- 
ing out there. Now place all the furniture of the 
room against the door—the bed, the chest, every- 
thing.” . 

“{ will humour the poor lad,” thought Dikeman, 

“ for he is quite crazy. Does he think Geoffrey Mar- 
duke can never smash his way in? Surely it would 
take some time, for the door is strong, the bar and 
bolt powerful, and the heaped-up furniture not easily 
moved, but all can be smashed through in a few 
minutes, But I'll humour him, for all he be 
mad,” 
While Dikeman dragged the heavy bed and other 
weighty furniture against the door Marlin found an 
old axe lying upon the floor, and selecting a spot in 
the wall immediately under the black cross he had 
spoken of, be began to hurl heavy blows against it, 

“ Stark mad is the poor lad,” muttered Dikeman, 
as he finished his labours and paused to watch those 
of his companion, “ Under that plaster and lathing 
he will find solid stone.” 

Dikeman was wrong, for just then the labour of 
Marlin revealed an opening, which a few well- 
directed blows speedily made large enough to admit 
the passage of a man’s body. 

“The lamp! Give me the lamp, Dikeman,” 
said Marlin, and having received it he thrust it 
into the opening and gazed into the cavity. 

“The spy was right,” he said, as he turned to the 
wondering Dikeman. “ Here is an iron ladder 
leading downwards to a narrow and winding passage 
which leads to the pit immediately beneath the trap- 
door in the floor of the room adjoining the dau- 

eon,” 
The pit! The trap-door! The dungeon! I have 
never heard of them,” exclaimed Dikeman. 

“ But I have, and we must use them to “escape,” 
replied Marlin. “Come, for we have no time to lose, 
If you fear to accompany me, remain.” 

“Ay, and be cut into dog’s meat for letting: ye 
escape, Master Marlin,” 

“Then let me bind you, and you may say that I 
knocked you down and overpowered you.” 

“See here,” said Dikeman, “I. said I’d aid ye, 
lad, and I will. Ye feel verra strong jest now 
because ye be awiul excited, but afore ye can away 
ye'll be as weak asa skinnel eel in the sand, sir. 
do na know nor care how it is to be done, but go with 
ye I will, so jest give your orders.” 

“Thank you, Dikeman, and if we escape your for- 
tune will be made. Foilow me.”’ 

With these brief words the daring commandant 
boldly entered into a secret passage which he had 
never seen before, and of which he knew nothing, 
except from the description which had been given him 
by Ovel Ling. 

Dikeman as boldly followed, being one of those 
hard-headed fellows who, having made up their 
minds to doa deed, rush blindly forward to execute 
it. 

We need not describe minutely the difficulty and 
darkness which accompanied them through the secret 
passage, 

Their lamp they contrived to keep burning till 
they reached the edge of the pit and had examined 
the fastenings which upheld the trapdoor. 

They soon discovered that they could not remove 
these fastenings without much labour with their 
knives, and at once set to work, the stifling closeness 
of the air and the horrible exhalations of the pit 
nearly choking them, 

But they succeeded, as has been related, and now 
were within the ante-ruom of the dungeon with Zona 
and Elena, 

A few minutes of rapid conversation served to ex- 
plain to the commandant the presence of Zona and 
Elena in that room, aud the fact that Kaspar Rhein- 
hand had locked them in. 

The commandant had expected to find the door 
leading into the narrow corridor which led by it 
unlocked, but he was not dismayed. 

A careful examination of the fastenings of the door 
led him to believe that though they were more than 
enough to prevent the escape of Zona and. Elena, 
they might be removed by two strong men like him- 
self and Dikeman, armed as they were with an 





axe, two stout knives, and the customary weapons 
worn by the latter. re 

The lock, as it was placed upon. the inside of the 
door, was soon removed, and the door forced aguiust 
the bar without. 

Still the opening thus made was too small for their 
egress, and they at once set to work to cut away the 
woodwork around the hinges. 

They had nearly accomplished this whem ‘both 
paused to catch breath, for they had laboured rapidly 
and with all their strength. It was well for them 
that they suspended their labour just at that momenr, 
forin the short, deep silence which ensued they heard 
the sound of approaching footsteps in the corridor. 

They sprang aside from the door, so that as’ it 
opened they would be concealed, at least for a mo- 
ment, and resolved to defend themselves desperately, 
and not to be taken alive, 

The bar was hurled aside as if he who was coming 
was in great haste; tle door was thrown open so 
suddenly as to be wrenched from its loosened hinges, 
and Kasvar Rheinhand rushed iv, with both arms 
bared to the shoulders, =. 

He had scarcely set foot within the room before 
Marlin dealt him a stunning blow upon the head with 
his axe, The thick bandages and hard skull of the 
landlord alone saved his life, for the blow hurled him 
headlong to the floor, and before he could rise Mar- 
lin’s foot was upon his breast, aed the axe again 
raised to smite. 

“Mercy!” roared the landlord, as he recognized 
the commandant, “ Do not strike,for lam already 
adead man. See, here on my arms are the fatal 
signs, the blotches, and on my hands! I am poisoned! 
Zona! Elena! the woman’s stiletto was poisoned! 
The blotches; you see them! Am I not a doomed 
man? Qh, the antidote—you said there wasan anti- 
dote! Mercy! Save me—I am suffocating! my 
blood is all afire! Save me, and I will make both of 
you t and rich—for I will give all my wealth for 
life, just for life—and, Elena, I can make you a great 
lady—for I know precious secrets. And, comman- 
dant, I—I—TI can tell you something—meroy, mercy! 
I am being torn and burnt by fire.” 

The hands, arms and forehead of the wounded 
wretch were covered with livid blotches, certain proof 
that the stiletto of the strange lady had indeed been 
poisoned, 

But the commandant had no time to ask for an ex- 
planation of what had taken place. At agesture from 
him Dikeman bound and gagged the landlord, who 
dared make no resistance lest Marlin should beat out 
his brains with the axe. 

“ Elena,” said Marlin, * you must now be our guide 
to the most private door of escape.. Oncp safe upon 
the beach we may readily escape to the hermit’s hut,” 

“Tne doors are all closely guarded, no,doubt,” said 
Elena; “yet I remember that when I aided the 
strange lady to escape the sentinels at the door were 
stupid with drink.” 

** Lead us thither at once!” 

“They are going to leave me! They are reall: 
going to leave me!” thought the gagged lam 
biting and champing bis gag. 

‘Lhe gag had boeu put in with no light hand by 
Dikeman, and the swollen, lacerated tongue of the 
landlord was doubly painful by the pressure upon: it. 

“ They are really going to leave me here to die! 
Oh! and Fam to die in dreadful torments, for I am 
poisoned! Oh, if I could only get that antidote. 
Here then I am to die—in this room, near the pit in 
which I have cast a score or more of murdered men ! 
Mercy! if I could only yell, or scream, or cry out! 
Great Heaven, how I suffer! If 1 were not 6o near 
the pit.” 

Here he struggled and writhed and floundered to 
increase the distance between him and that dreadful 
grave, into whose black and horrible maw he had re- 
morselessly hurled many an unfortunate victim of his 
insatiable avarice. 

Marlin and his companion hurried away, leaving 
the landlord to his fate, yet Zona remarked to Elens 
as they departed : 

“It would be strange if Kaspar Rheinhand were to 
throw himself into the pit ; but certainly his struggles 
are slowly moving him nearer and uearertoit.  Per- 
haps the invisible and irresistible hands of his.many 
victims are stretched out from the pit and dragging 
him into it.”’ 

“It would be just retribution,” replied Elena, 
shuddering. 

She led her friends cautiously through the dark and 
narrow corridor, for it was deemed most safe to move 
without the aid of a lamp, and in perfect silence. 

They could hear the hoarse cries, shouts and songs 
of the excited and carousing mob in the public room 
above—a clamour which enabled them to step onward 
boldly, and they were soon at the same door through 
which the strange lady had escaped. 

Elena opened this dvor noiselessly, and forth. 
The glare of the mavy bonfires did not fall broadly 
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upon the rear yard, as the shadow of the inn mad® 
the view obscure for a short distance. Yet she wa® 
able to distinguish the forms of two sentinels lying 
at full length apon the ground near the door. 

They might be asleep, or simply feigning it, and 
with much fear she issued forth to examine. To her 
joy she found that they were asleep, and, having re- 
turned to her companions, all sallied forth from the 
inn. 

Their escape would not have been made so easily 
had not Geoffrey Marduke neglected to look after his 
sentinels, under the belief that, as the two travellers 
and the strange lady had already fled, there was no 
need to change his guards. 

Thas favoured, the little party reached the beach, 
and with rapid steps made their way towards the 
hermit’s hut, where they arrived and caused the alarm 
of which méution was made. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Tue hermit, on arriving at‘ his gate, was much 
pleased upon greeting Marlin Marduke and his three 
companions, and at once led them iuto his abode, 
where he said: 

“T had begun to fear that our plans, ‘well laid as 
they were, were about to result in your death, Sir 
Commandant; and, bad you not appeared, I hardly 
know what course would have been proper to pursue. 


Geoffrey Marduke, it seems, has outwitted us in. 


depriving us of the aid of the horse.” 

“T have every hope that although he has put them 
upon @ false track their commander will not ride far 
before he learus that he has been deceived,’’ said 
Marlin; 

“ No matter now,” remarked the hermit, “ since you 
are safe.” 

“ But my escape from the inn will doubtless soon be 
discovered, if it has pot-already been found out, and 
Geoffrey Marduke will at once begin a search which 
will lead to this place. Our tracks upon the beach 
will guide him. It will soon be dayligut—in an hour 
at most,” 

* Ah. if it be but an hour to daylight we have but 
little darkness to spare,” said the hermit. ‘ Hasten, 
Fry, to the base of the black rock cliff and set. fire 
to the hermit’s beacon, and tarry there—away with 
you, 

He continued, when the nimble-legged courier 
had departed : 

“The  hermit’s beacon! Well, the rascally 
smugglers have often gibed and jeered at me because 
[ fashioned a beacon at the base instead of at tlie top 
of the eliff, and called me crazy wizard, They may 
learn very soon why I made that beacon.” 

The courier, delighted to fiud himself of some im- 
portance, ran swiftly along the beach, thus rapidly 
increasing his distance from the inn, which was fully 
two miles from the hermit’s abode. From the latter 
place to the beacon at the base of the cliff the distance 
was less than half a mile, and Fry was not many 
minutes in traversing it. 

‘The beacon consisted of a tall pole, some forty feet 
in height, formed of fragments of masts and spars 
joined together, and from top to botton covered with 
inflammable substances, as tar, rope, oakum, splinters 
of resinous wood, rags soaked in oil, damaged gun- 
powder—all forming a huge spire several feet in 
diameter, 

It had been raised by the smugglers at the request 
of the hermit—for some said he was a madman, while 
others said he was+a wizard, or worse, @ sorceror. 
Bathe was feared by all, and readily obeyed, as 
his requests were few and‘such as intruded upon no 
one, 

Day by day, after the beacon had been raised, 
the hermit added something to it. It rose just at the 
base of the cliff; and its top leaned against the rocks 
above. 

' Fry fired it at the base, and the inflammable matter 
catehing instantly, in a moment a lofty column of 
flame was shooting up aud illuminating the whole 
face of the cliff. 

‘The courier, pleased with his work, gazed upward 
to see the flames at the it of the b com- 
mounicate tothe face of the cliff and dart here aud 
there in many directions, climbing and leaping 
er until the lofty rocks were all aglow with 

ame. 

Scarcely had the courier noted this than there fell 
upon ‘his ear the dull boom of a cannon, discharged 
apparently at a great distance out from shore. 

Fry gazed: seaward in surprise, but could dis- 
tinguish nothing from his position at the base of the 
cliff. So, remembering the hermit’s command, he 
sat down upon a rock with the glow of the fire very 
pleasantly upon his back, and wondered why the her- 
mit had bid him tarry there, and. who the hermit was, 
~ what was going to happen to him and everybody 
else. 

Half an hour had not passed since he had fired the 
beacon when he saw speeding towards the shore five 














large boats, all steered, so far as he could judge, 
straight for the rock upon which he sat. 

The formation of the beach and cliff at that spot 
hid totally these beacon fires from the sight of 
any one at Anglesey, as the face of the cliff was to- 
wards the sea andonapoiut. Thusno one iu Angle- 
sey, even though on the look-out, would have seen 
the five boats approaching the shore at that spot, as 
the rear of the cliff was towards Anglesey. 

Fry arose to his feet, and was now able to see that 
a large schooner was lying to not wore thau a mile 
from the shore, and he at once comprehended that 
it was a gun fired aboard this schooner that he had 
heard, and. that it had been fired in response to the 
signal; and also that these five boats came from the 
schooner. 

As the boats drew nearer Fry saw that they were 
full of men, whose arms glittered as they came 
within the radiance of the blazing cliff. 

A boat in advance led the way, and he who stood at 
the helm seemed weil acquainted with the bay and 
its beach, for le steered boldly in and made shore 
not far from the rock upon which the amazed courier 
was standing. 

As the keel of the boat touched the sand a dozen 
sailors leaped out, and grasping the. boat bore it far 
forward upon the beach with ite freight of armed 
men. 

The four other boats were also beached in rapid 
succession, and before Fry could imagiue it possible 
over one hundred and fifty well-armed men had 
formed in perfect array and were advancing rapidly 
towards him. 

The tirst thought of the courier was to take to his 
heels, but be remembered that a buliet could over- 
take him, and also that the hermit had commanded 
him to remain near the beacon, no doubt that he 
might be spoken with by these very men. 

So, with great trepidation he assumed the boldness 
of a frightened dog, and awaited their approach. 

“Guide me to the hermit’s hut!” commauded the 
leader of these men, and the courier, relieved thereby 
of all fear of instant death, replied: 

“ Ay, ay, sir. Follow me, for it is not far,” and 
forthwith began to walk with long strides towards 
the abode of Peter the Bearded. 

Meanwhile incidents had transpired within that 
abode which we must hasten to relate, 

As soon as Fry had departed to fire the beacon 
Marlin and Dikeman sat down, while Zona and Elena 
moved inquiringly towards the strange lady who re- 
clined upon-the couch, being attracted to her by her 
request that they would aid her to cleause her face, 

The two travellers saluted the commandant politely, 
when they learned who he was from tie words of 
the hermit, for they had failed to recoguize him at 
first. 

The wounded spy smiled somewhat bitterly as 
Marlin’s eyes met his, but he made no remark and 
the hermit began to speak, and iu the tremulous, 
tone he had used ever since his arrival at Auglesey 
Yet he spoke rapidly, and as follows: 

“That which I have to say of Geoffrey Marduke I 
must speak rapidly, for it is very certain he will soon 
be upon us.or we upon him, I hope that in the cou- 
fasion at Anglesey the firing of the hermit’s beacon 
may escape immediate notice, We have heard to- 
night that Varil, Earl of Hubertou, is dead. I sin- 
cerely hope that the report may be false. The true 
name of Geoffrey Marduke is Hugo de Bondville— 
and, certain persons being dead—direct heir-at-law 
of the rich earldom of Huberton, Varil of Huberton 
was the father of two children, one a son; and you, 
viscount, are that son. The other child was a 
danghter, who, on attaining the years of young wo- 
manhood, became the wife of her father's relative, 
Richard Englemort, Lord Alvin—your wife, my 
lord,” he said, addressing Englemort. “ But, prior 
to your marriage with Lady Ida Beatrice, Lord 
Alvin, you, Viscount Varil, wedded the beautiful 
Lady Morina, only daughter of Lord James Marsh. 
ton. Aw I speaking truly ?” 

“You are,” replied Viscount Varil; “and I am as 
much amazed by your narration of these facts at this 
time as I am by your knowledge of them.” 

“ You will soon learn why I speak of them now,” 
continued the hermit. “Geoffrey Marduke, as for 
the present I will style Hugo de Bondville, is by 
several years the senior of Lord Alvin and yourself, 
Viscount Varil, and from:his youth up was of a wild, 
reckless and evil nature, and soon squandered in 
lawless dissipation the rich patrimony he had in- 
herited from hia father, who was, in fact, the cousin 
of the Earl of Huberton. 

“ While Viscount Varil wooed the beautiful Lady 
Moriva Geoffrey Marduke became infatuated with 
her charms, and sought to win her love.”’ 

_  “ Why speak of that, since you must know that it 
pains me to listen?” interrupted Viscount Varil, 
with calm reproof in his tone. 

“TI must speak of it to make my narration clear” 


replied the hermit. “Geoffrey Marduke was scorn- 
fully rejected by Lady Morina, for she detested his 
character—nor was there anything attractive in his 
person nor iu his manners. Broken in fortune and 
in reputation, he was a bad and desperate man, full 
of evil, and ready to commit. any crime. He could 
not prevent the marriage which took place between 
Viscount Varil and Lady Morina, but he vowed 
revenge upon both, aud upon Lord Alvin, who had 
openly declared his detestation of Geoffrey Mar- 
duke’s character, aud warned Lady Moriua against 
him. 

“ Within a year after she became the wife of 
Viscount Varil a son was born to them, and before 
that child was a year old it was stolen,” 

“Tt was murdered, . It was destroyed,” said Vis- 
count Varil, coldly. 

“In that belief you erred,” replied the hermit. 
**The child was not destroyed. It was stolen, But 
of that more hereafter, You remember that Geof- 
frey Marduke, soon after your marriage with Lady 
Morina, left the country, and in fact, was believed 
to have gone to America. He did leave England for 
a time, and married a woman of great wealth iu Hol- 
laud, and she became the mother of the man you 
have met, called Captain Herod Marduke, 

* Geoffrey Marduke’s wife did not live many days 
after the birth of this child—I mean Captain Herod 
—and soon after her death Geoffrey became asso- 
ciated with the desperadoes of Anglesey, and with 
others of like lawiess character in Holland and io 
France, 

“Their reckless and their ruffianly habits suited 
well with his evil nature, and as he bad wealth and 
education. courage and talents, he svon became their 
chief, and united nearly all the smuggler gangs of 
this section of the country in one grand association, 
of which he was the head. 

“ He did not, at that time, remain stationary, You 
will remember that he was present at the christening 
of your iofant, Viscount Varil ?” 

“*I do remember that my wife screamed with terror 
as his dark and malignant face appeared in the 
church among the spectators on that occasion,” re- 
plied the viscount, “ but none of us imagined that he 
was or had been married, nor that he still cherished 
thoughts of revenge against us.”’ 

“Your wife, Lady Morina, did suspect it, but 
never made known her suspicions to any one except 
to her father-in-law, the earl, who set them down as 
mere nothings at the time. You, Lord Alvin, must 
remember that Geoffrey Marduke’s dark face was 
again seen at your marriage with Lady Ida, the sister 
of your relative, Viscount Varil.” 

“I have not forgotten it,” replied Englemort ; 
“nor his malicious sneer.” 

“A few months after your marriage with Lady 
Ida,” continued the hermit, “* you were forced to fly to 
France to escape the enmity of Charles LI. You were 
unable to take Lady Ida with you, for you were 
closely pursued by your euemies. But soon aiter 
your arrival in Frauce Lady Ida embarked for that 
country, although not in good health, and about to 
become @ mother.” 

A deep gloom fell upon the stately countenance of 
Englemort, and he said : 

“Alas! it is too true, Sir Hermit. The ship in 
which she embarked was never heard of after she 
left the English coast, aud doubtless foundered at 
sea.’ 

“I will speak of that presently,” resumed the 
hermit. “Let me return to Lady Morina, the wife 
of the viscount. During the absence of her lhus- 
band upon business of the king sue disappeared.” 

*Eloped with her cousiu, Sir Martin Du Vane,” 
interrupted the Viscount Varil, more bitterly than he 
usually spoke. 

At these words the spy uttered a deep groan, 
but no one glanced towards him, and the hermit eun- 
tinued ; 

“ Have you, Viscount Varil, never doubted that 
Lady Morina was false to you?” 

“ Could I doubt,” replied the viscount, “ when upon 
my return to my home I fouud her gone, found a 
letter from her own haud telling me that she had 
ceased to love me, and loved ouly the man with 
whom she had eloped, ber cousin, Sir Martin Du 
Vane? When I found, what she had no doubt forgot 
in her criminal flight, many love-letters written by 
Sir Martin to her? When I found, too, a package of 
her letters to him, left by him, no doubt, to prove to 
me that she had been as much, nay, more, his wife 
than mine? When on comparing these two packages 
of letters, hers and his, 1 found that they corre- 
sponded in tone, in question aud reply, and in 
planning for my dishonour? Could I doubt? Why 
should I doubt?” 

** Perhaps you had no cause to doubt under such 
circumstances,’ continued the hermit. “ It is true 
that Lady Morina did disappear, aud when last seen 
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neither he nor she was ever seen again in England, 
though you received letters from both of them, 
writien from the Continent, whither report said they 
hed fied. It was then that you, disgusted and 
chagrined, unable to meet the compassionate gage of 
those who knew you, turned your back apon your 
country, joined yourrelative, Lord Alvin, in France, 
where you and he, changing your names, entered the 
service of Austria. He could not return while's 
Stuart sat upon the throne of Hngland, for he bad 
incurred the hatred of that house, You would not 
return, because your name had been disgraced. Have 
you forgotten, viscount, how your father, the Barl of 
Huberton, implored, commanded,-entreated you not 
to abandon your home, not to leave him childless, not 
to open a way by which the evil-hearted Geoffréy 


Marduke would assuredly become in time Hath of) 


Huberton?” 

“\ have not forgotten the entreaties and com- 
mands of my father,” replied the viscoant, ima voice 
somewhat husky ; “aud-oaw tnet heise dund iis too 
late to ask his forgiveness for my disevedience-and 
disregard.” 

“He would forgive you, I have no doubt, for he 
loved you ; and yet did he not, in bis passion at 
refusal, hurl a bitter curse upon your head and bid: 
you never dare to euter-his preseuve again, if you put 
your purpose of self-exile into execation-?” 

“He did, and fer that 1 forgave him. Thavk 
Heaven,” said the viscount, *I have never—no, not 
for an-instant—carried: enwity againet my father in 
my bosom!” 

* He siould have lived to hear you's#y 60,” con- 
tinved the hermit. “1 hope thatthe reportiof his 
death is false, You leit Bagland, and fur years the 
anger of your father was fierce ‘and hot: ‘He hated 
Ilu.o de Boudville, this Geoffrey Marduke, with a 
fiery and bitter hatred, though he was his kinemen ; 
aud it nearly maddened Lim+to know that if youwere 
to be cut off, as was excvedingly probable, and as’ 
Lord Alvin, the next leir, was -debarred the in- 
leritanee by act of attiinder andthe enmity of the 
Stuarts, Geoflrey Marduke would inherit the earl- 
dom. 

* Therefore he bent all hisenergy to placea barrier 
between Geulfrey Murduke and the earliom, He 
was too old to marry, even if he had net vo wed never 
to marry again; but he was nat too old to thwart 
the ambition of Geoffrey Marduke. Ie placed spies 
upon the man, and sueeveded in having Lim arrested 
and convieted for high treason, and, though Geoffrey 
Marduke escaped from prisoo, his right to inherit 
the earldom waa destroyed, 

“ Hugo de Bondville was knowe after that only by 
the name.of Geoffrey Marduke, and lie bevame tlie 
secret spy and friend of the infamows Lord Jeffries, 
aud I have heard was knighted as Sir Geoffrey Mar- 
duke by Charles II., who failed, ae did all other-, to 
recognize him as the man who had beew convicted 
of high treason under the name of Hugo de Bond- 
ville. 

“ But there was one who had not fergetten- him, 
and who, had le been preseut in England at the 
time, would have exposed hiw, and that ove was the 
old Earl of Huberton, Chance or fate had thrown in 
the earl’s way a youth who called Limself Marlin 
Marduke, and to whom the earl became greatly 
attached, and he befriended the youth as fares pos- 
sible for a long time, and theu he learned that Hago 
de Bondville bad for years hidden his real name 
under that of Geoffrey Marduke, aud that this youth 
was his son. 

“ The earl questioned the youth, and Jearned mach 
of the life and acts of Geoffrey Marduke—so much; 
indeed, that he began to suspect Gevfirey Marduke 
had had much to do with the suppused death of 
Viscount Varil’s son, the elopement of Ludy Morina, 
and the disappearance-of Lady Ida. 

“ More than this, the earl became convinced that 
this youth was not the sun of Geoffrey Marduke, and 
at once set ou foot an elaborate search intu every 
act of Geoffrey Marduke’s life. 

“TI will now state briefly what the labour of tho 
old earl uneartied, after years of patient search and 
inquiry, involving great expenditure of money and 
care in investigation. The ship in which Lady Ida 
of Alvin Moor embarked for Frauge did not founder 
at sea. She was captured aud suak by Geoffrey 
Marduke, her captain and crew slain, aud Lady Ida 
carried to Spain ” 

“Great Heaven !’’ exclaimed Lord Alvin 

“I pray you uot to iuterrupt me, my lord,” -con- 
tinued the hermit. “Lady Ida was earried to Spain, 
and, shortly after her arrival there, gave birii to 
twin daugiiters. I bey that you, will be calm, 
Lord Alvim, for we may be iuterrapted at any mo-~ 
ment. 

“Geoffrey Marduke was served by two great ani 
unserupulous villains, Haus Von Kane, now known 
as Kaspar Rheiuhand, aud Penmore Krevse, ounce a 
lawyer of. Awsterdam. 








“ Lady Ida died soon after her arrival:in Spain—so 
the earl was informed atleast, though of that he 
was not certain, Or of the twins was taken 
charge of by Haus Von sane, andthe other by Pen- 
more Kreese, 


**Of the fate of Penmore Kreese and the infant. he} dead ?” 
learn —— 


carried with him the earl failed to 2 

“But of the other?” exclaimed Lord Alvia, 
eagerly. 

‘She stands there,” said the hermit, pointing at 
Elena, who was not mang feet from lim, 

“She! Then it was no vain imagining that. filled 


my heart with love fer you, fair girl{” exied Lord | sche 


— as he hastened to embrace. the amazed. 
Slema, 

* Be not too hasty, my lord,” remarked the cautious. 
viseount. “Youhave no proof that auysiiiug said 
by thie stranger is true,” 

“ All will be. proved: trae, Viscount Varil,;” said: 
the hermit, quietly, “ Let. Lord Alviw embrace: the 
maiden as his daughter with full confidence, for ae | 
there is life in my body she is one of the daughters 
of the unfortunate Lady. Ida of Alvin Maog,’’ 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Wuixs the word guilty yet lingered on the dips of 
the foreman of the jury Waldgrave, the lawyer, left 
his seat, and, pressiug through the crowd to where 
Count Ramouski sat, showed bim a telegram be held : 
in his band, saying: 

* T have just received this telegram from: Sir Ralph 
Trevyliau ; Le is not expected to survive the nigat, 
and begs earnestly that you will come:to him on, a 
matter of life aud death. From whet 1 heard Sir 
Rulph say. yesterday 1. think the communication he 
has tu make has rejereuce.to the prisoner.. if you 
stavtat once you will be in time for the four o'clock 
dewa train, Shall I telegraph to say: you willigo?” 

The count signified. bis acquiescence in as. iow 
words as possible, and at ounce rose: to lewve the 
court. 

As he made his way to the door higiattention was 
attracted. by Mr. Bertram saying, in.» voiee, which | 
sounded distinct aud clear throug the whole court: 

“My lord, and gentlemen of the jury, allow. mie to 
claim your attention for-——” 

The couut.knew little or nothing of the teolini- 
calities of English law courts, and, thinking it was, 
merely some red-iapeism necessary 40 be goue 
through, did not stay his steps one moment, observing, 
lhewever, before be left the eourt, + Ll. was 
standing close to the lawyer as be spoke. 

Seeing his servant, whom be had left. at bhome,aud 
believed tu be still there until his eye evevuusered 
his face in the court, at first surprised aim. not) -« 
littl. But a moment's. reflection told him that 
having given Lovell carte blanche to depart from 
Warsaw Casileat any time he was wanted by the 
countess, Without reierenge. to himeel/, Lovell, bad 
doubtless availed himself of this permission to attend 
the trial of Sir Regiuald, for‘whom he bad dig- 
covered Jately the old man entertained strong ailec- 
tion. 

ln.an hour from the time he left the court Count 
Ramouski found bimself by the bedside of Sir Ralph 
Trevylian, who still remained.an immate of the, 
“ Royal Ariuns’” at St. Armand station. 

The man looked as if he had. net many hours to 
live, as the lawyer Waldgrave had) said. | Yet when 
he greeted the count it was with 9 voice the streagth 
of which was little leas than. the last time they bad 
met in the baleonied room of ‘Krevylian Castle, 

“Law obliged by your coming so quickly at. my 
bidding,” was. the. greeting he reewived on ~his 
eutrance. 

“lam -nuoteure that you are, Ralph Trevylian,’’ 
was the reply, givea in a cold tone.‘ You, kuew 
when we first met we were in opposition to each ebler.. 
We never pretended to be frieuds, it:is therefore in 
hope you have somthing tocumwunicate whieh may 
mitigate the senteuceof my frieud Reginbid Lrevy- 
liau that 1 have come here.” 

* Your friew) has: been found guilty _ofsattempted, 
murder by a jury of his couutryuen. | 1 suppose 
there is nothiug fur bim to louk furward to bus ian 
ignomivious seuience, and so itis-not about: him I 
waut tospeak. But he will leaveawiie who cannot 
inberit ‘revs lian, to. whieh slo is. heiress, Vecuuse 
hev usband is my murderer, 1t is taatiywou may be 
able to place Aer: uader the proiection ols her bus- 
band’s family that I bave sent ior you I havea 
loug story to tell, and I:hope | shall avither-exhaust 
your paiichoe hor my owe sttengeh bviose. it ds 





tuid.” 


“If your strength stand. out, my , patience will,” 
was the reply of the count, 

“In the first place then, axe you.aware that, your 
wife, Eugenie Fitzgerald, that you and I both would 
almost have given soul and body for at onetime, is 


The count’s heart almost stopped beating, while 
his dark check lost its hue, becoming. almost, leaden. 
Sir Ralph saw that he was the first to communi- 
sfiamaeedhage sea oat eh es 
' or and glo 
~ peaahelderth the triamph.of one of his 


over what 
mes. 
“Yes, she is dead. I seayou were | 
but. ehe drowned: herself. three days. aiter se fle 
fan your cotuage on the siwce af the bay of, 
es,” 
The count breathed froly, agein. . He, knew she 
was alive ten days previous,and that Lovell had told 


him that, fearful af the deathelike) silence which 
foliowed oa her entering her room, he, had Jooked 


through the keyhole, andiseou her kneeling, by her 
bedside, with bisiowna letter » opea 
before ber. ’ 


Bir Ralph,svent.on +. . I 
“I have another pieoe.of mews. for you, quite as, 
lees the knowledge of tle faot of your 
wife’s death must have. beeu,, Trevylian,, 
im Sere of attempted «murder, is your, wife's, 
gon |” ’ p 


Count Ramouski's face became black as night as he 
exclaimed, iu accents of, uarestreined passion and 
bitterness, nieing a8, he spokes 

“Tis false !” 

“ Wait,’ replied the wounded man, ‘I will prove 
my words by documentary evidence of her marriage 
te Lieuteneut Marry Neville, aud of the birth of 
Harry Neville, their ouly, child, whom you call, Regi- 
nald Trevylian. Jf you. donot bear me out, liie may 
go-bard with Ethel Annsesly.” 

Now, Sir Ralp Drevyliea did not care one straw 
for Ethel Anuesly’s future. In fact, if he could 
have seen it, Le would rather she bad died of want 
than been cared for by another, as-ake Lad spurned 
his Joye and care ;. but it was ouly. by pretended 
auxiety for her that he,could persuade the Count 
Ramouski to do his errand to the proud Nevilles, 
whom he hated aud had sworn to houwble, 

“ Am | to coutinue my narrative?” 

The count constrained himself to bend his head 
with a laughty bew, ‘He earnestly wished to have 
Ethel Anuesly protected from the tender mercy of a 
cold, world, aud Sir Ralph, alluding to the countess’s 
first marriage, # circumatance hp bad never heard of 
beiore, gave. him ground for hope that if he heard 
the tale:to the end.it might give im a clue tothe 
suauge conduct of his wife—perhaps be the weans 
oi restoring her to himself, 

* Weil,” resumed the invalid, ‘I’ll make the story 
as short as possible ; but, that you may uadersimnd 
what I have to say, it is necessary to, begin with the 
early history of your wife.” 

This was exactly what the count. was. most 
auxious.to hear, and he again signified his acquies- 
cence, 

A sinister, half-triumphent smile passed over Sir 
Ralph's jace.as.he agaia spoke, » 

“Eugenie Fitzgerald and I first met in her early 
girlhood. We spent the summer together uot fifty 
miles {rom where I am now lying.. She wae.in. the 
house of ber maternal agat, the, only, young, lady ia 
the Louse. Iwas a weleome guest, and all what jong 
summer we were never one day apart. When she 
was recalled by her uncle to Coiambre Castle we had 
promised to wach other that we would, (be: érue for 
life, aud I gave er, ag, her oH A riug, @ sap- 
phire, the brilliancy of. which 1, have mover seen, 

ualled.” é 
“A he count bit his lip:with a, hard look, while Sir 
Ralph covered his.face with his hund|to hide the look 
of triumph, the malicious. emile Le could. not re- 

ress. 
P “A bare month after we parted, with, vows of 
eternal consiauoy, Eugenio met Harry Neville; a. son 
of General Nevilie, of Chiselhurst.. 1 was forgetyen, 
and im six. months mere, she fled from, Colambre 
Castle with Neville, acevmpanied by a servent ef ner 
uncle's, i 

* For five years I neither. saw, nor heard. of. ier 
nor Harry Neville, wuom 1 kaew well beiore .bis, 
marriage, and. detested. heartily,' and; with. good, 
reason; he never missed an opportunity) of » weatiag 
me with coolness or ecorn, a8. his. mood dictated, [ 
paid allshat with interest ito his:son. Qur mecting 
was-under circumstances just as L.would have wished. 
tee to’ be. 

“it was at Capetown I met Lieutenant Neville. 
He told me be»was under orders for Lome,and the 
troopship would sail in half an hour, He was in bad 
Leaith,aadso washis wiieg se was jusiiable to be 
up, dud is was quite: impossibleer ser. to: raved) 
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The life of their only child depended on his being 
brought to England at once. He was on his way to 
bid his wife good-bye, to bring his son with him, 
and leave his wife in the care of her uncle’s ser- 


eo, 
“| offered to go withy Rime 
of my attention to ber husband ry 


Mad seen th of Si#fRal 
words SA teditetaciigreee 
pha “ 


never left th 
as I looked ‘fic 


“I laid my plans that hour, Fortune seemed to 
play the game into my hands. All would have been 
well but for her wilfulness; she paid for that with 
tier life.” 

The count again had to restrain hiareelf, 

Sir Ralph «ww it, and it pleased ‘him well. 

“ Harry Neville was drowned in the wreck of tho 
- Royal Albert,’ when every soul on board perished 
with the exception of myself, Eugenie’s child, and a 
suilox, whose likeness to Lieutenant Neville was so 
ee that-in' joke we used'to cail' him Neville’s 


“I saw Harry Neville’s body, which had floated 
oa shore with seores of others, and I took from his 
breastithe pooket-book which lies on that table, in 
which you will find documents sufficient’ to establish 
what bheve-told you, alsoa letter written by him on 
board the ‘ Royal Albert,’ informing! lis father of 
his marriage, of bis son's birth, ete. 

*I took the child to Trevylian Castle, and wrote 
to Me» mother that he was drowned with: his 

Count Ramouski opened his dark eyes with such'a 
loole of unutie?able contempt as made even ‘the un- 
worth y‘soul of the man who had just confessed ‘him- 
sebf-a-villaiu’stir'uneasily and his cheek show a slight 
feeling’ of shame, 

“I lost no time in presenting myself at Cape Const 
Castlé, only to find Eugenie was goue, no one knew 
ws : 


“Por years I searched for her in’ vain; and when 
at last I discovered her in her‘old homié at/Colambre 
Castle; and:hoped a reward for my love, T' was dis- 
missed with coolness almost amownting’ to ‘scorn. 
And’ then] vated her with a deadly hate, and re- 
solved, if it‘were witlfin ‘the bounds of’ possibility, 
to putieh her.” 

The wounded man spoke the last sentences with 
laboured browth, as if the feelings they awakened 
were too strong for his enfeebled body. 

Count Rattiouski, by a motion of his hand, signified ' 
bie’impatienee to hear what the dying’ man lad sti?! 
to contmnnicate. 

i Laas! of her marriage to yourself, and I ewore 
an ont bearded, “Not until thén did I despair 
of ‘witaing her'for my wife and so gratifying ‘both 
my Jove end hate. 

“I made a football of her son, kicked him a@-1) 
woukla/dog. I wowld lave starved’ him to death 
but forty servants; wlio fed him it opposition to my 
ovdérs; ‘Until’ he was fourteen years old “he was 
Bever taught to read or writeexcepy by such instruc- 
tion as the'servauts gave him, 

* Twelve-years past, last’ April, T went down into 
the duvgeow from which you took Engewie’s son, sud 
Llived there-twelve years: I-went down of my evn 


fied with: them when they left 


will, I came up of my own will, and before I came 
up I fastened Eugenie’s son inside the grate, and 
there he would have died and escaped a felon’s doom 

master in my own 


nthe you. 

“The first L 

house, ot years in that dun- 
‘Ramouski, I had k 








jive me in case I should have use| 


the last sentence’yet lingered it Ovunt Ra- 


‘i’s ears he b 

dtd not-waiogerte this ° ete. If he 
or heard 

8 lips, as he 


hi 
it would heve im that Ralph 
. thougiste were ‘Went ep evil, and that 


D0 © exten kx vat. 
Oourr war eo stmecer to Gonoral 


Rawovsxr 
See ee SLIP 


Neville, 

lines be sent to Obisethurst: within 

leaving Sir Ralph Trevylian bad an immediate re- 
sponse. 

Pr To Count Ramovsxr,—I will meet’ you at the 
Park Hotel, London, om the'arrival of the ten o'clock 
train: Joun “Nevius.” 

It) was late’ in the night of theday on which he 
had gone to hear what he was led to believe were 
the dying words: of Ralph Trevyliem ere the count: 
arrived at his hotel. 

On doing so he found on his tablea note from his 
friend Mr. Bertram, the lawyer, It ran thus: 

“Mr. Trevylian's case has assumed quite a diffe- 
rent aspect ever since the verdict of the jury, which 
has made it necessary to demand a wew trial. It will’ 
commence at‘eleven o'clock to-morrow. I have no 
doubt my client will be cleared.” $ 

It was with feelings of intense satisfaction that the 
count read these lines. The welfare of Harry Neville, 
as we must now call him, was alnivst as precious to 
him as that'of his own children, and were it not that 
the lateress of the hour preveuted his doing so he 
would ‘have sought’the lawyer's chambers to hear at 
length the circumstances alluded to. 

As it was’ hé ‘had to stay “his curiosity until the 
next day at eleven: The lawyer lived ont of town, 
and would not-arrive in London uutil it was time to 
oper the casein court. 

General’ Neville arrived in due time, aceording to 
his telegram, and having been made aware of all the 
count himself knew, they ‘proceeded together to the 
court. 

Before proceeding farther it will be necessary: to 
‘retarn ‘to the first day’s trial, wherewe left Mr. Ber- 
tram in the first sentence of his address to the judge 
and jury. 

It will be remembered that he had just proceeded 
as far in ‘his address as, * My LordJudge, and gentle- 
nen of the jury,” when the Count Raizouski left the 
court and so he heard uo more, 

His next words were®: 

“T must beg of you to’‘grant’ me a new trial in con- 
sequence of most ‘important evidence to be given 'by 
three witnésses* who heve just presented themselves. 
This evidence will, I heve co doubt; ‘change the 
whole aspect of the case, and tlie verdiet given, after 
a new hedriug, ‘will asstiredly be ‘Not guilty.’” 

His prayer was ‘granted, a new hearing ordered for 
the morrow, and next day, at eleven o'clock, the 
court was opened by the lawyer ‘fer the deferee pro- 
ducing three ‘withesses. 

The first'to'be°examined was’ Bagenie Fitzgerald, 
who declaréd herself to be the motherof the prisoner. 


‘ie and for how* 


four, and did not leave the room in which I sat with 
him until eight o’clock in the evening, He then went 
out to attend to some business in the city, and re- 
turned a little after nine, A telegram he received 
before ten informing him of the illness of his wife 
caused him to leave me, to return home by the ten 
train, when he was arrested for the commis- 
sion of @ crime which took place at St. Armand’s 
station at five'o'clock in the afternoon, while my son 
‘waw in-my room,” 
This wituess was cross-examined by the queen’s 
and had jnet sat down when the Count 


|| advocate, 
| Ramouski and Goneral Neville came into the 
' a The carriage in which they drove having got into 


line with many others,.the gentlemen were obliged 


| to get out and walk, which occasioned their late ap- 


pearance, 
The next witness examined wag Mrs. Wardle. 


la follows : 


ue the prisoner at the bar: he is the son 

Mrs, Gerald. He came to my house to 

on the eleventh of October. He 

o'@leck, and eat in the house with 

ng tewaed toast, which I made my- 

a Which I added to the tea of 

d, the young man was off a 

iI comsidered he needed something more 

‘the prigemer lewve the house after he camo 
a time?” 

“T om free te affidavit,” was the wo- 
man’s reply, tat be not leave the house all 
the time e’olook, when I met him on the 
staircase, au T gaw him come im again about 
wine.’ 

“ Worey 

“No; 2 weat owtabout 


I went a dress for Mwy Gi 
ona te 1 
whew sealie a T j 


the tea, an ! 
left him,” 

* Fou: ‘te prisoner at the barjis the per- 
sen who was in your house on the eleventh of Oc- 
tober ?” 

“ He is, or else my eyes are not a pair.” 

A laugh in court and some one among the crowd 
declaring’ that. her eyes-were a pair,, and @ very 
pretty pair too, was the response to this. 

This witness was cross-examined, and! then the 
next witness called was Hdward Perkins, clerk to 
Messrs. Smith and Brown, booksellers and stationers, 
Regent Street. 

** My uame is Edward Perking, I am one of the 
junior clerks in Smith and Brown's: I was sent on 
the eleventh of October to Myra. Gerald, who lodges 
in 14, Cecil Street, Strand, for a drawing of wild fruit 
and grasses, which she promised to finish by half- 
past four o'clock. The prisoner atthe bar wasin the 
room, sitting on the sofa beside Mrs. Gerald, I bad 
to wait till five o’clock. Mrs, Gerald said she ‘iad 
forgotten about it, because her son had come home 
to see her. I waited forthedrawing, and, whev tie 
lady was finishing it, the prisoner came and spoke a 
few words to me, and then went back and sat.on the 
sofa.” 

Cross-examined by the queen’s advocate : 

“Yes, I saw Mrs. Wardle come into’ the reem 
after I'was there, and speak about a dress she was 
going to buy. She lovked at the clock and: said eke 
would'be back by five, because she was ouly going 
to a shop in the Strand, quite near, I am certainas 
to the time. Tam also certain I could not be mis- 
taken as to the prisoner; I looked at him all the:time 
the lady was finishing the drawing, and noticed he 
had a nice moustache,” 

A titter arose in court, 

The witness was cross-examined again. 

The first witness examined that morning wae 
again placed in the witness-box. A few questions 
were asked. She was again cross-examined, and 
then the. advocate for the prisoner summed up the 
case. 

The jary without. retiring gave a verdiet of 
“ Not Guilty.” 

There was a murmar of applause throughout the 
court, and much questiouing «sito the reason’ why 
the prisoner did not the day before tell all thathad 
come out. 

When the welcome words which told that-her son 
was again a free man reached Eugenie’s ears she 
taruved to leave the witness-box, and in doing so saw 
the face of Neville the sailor in close proximity to 
her own by the side of the box, 

It was-what she had expected. Almostimmediately 
on entering the court she had seen his eyes fixed 
upon her, had known that she was recogniz-d; yet 





Her evidence was'as follows: 

“On the eleventh of October Reginald Trevylian, 
the*prisoser ut'the Bur, whois my sen, arrived ut ny 
lodgiugs in Cecil Street, He came to the house-wbeut 


now that he wasso nearto ler the sight of his coarse 
fave, -his dreaded voice, as he pronounced her name 
in au avgry yet low voice, “ Kugean,” made her 
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limbs tremble and her heart sink almost to faint- 
ness. 

Had she not clung to the front of the witness-box 
with both hands she would have fallen to the 
ground, 

“Come home, Eugean,” the same coarse voice gaid 
in determined tones, almost close to her ear. 

If she could have prayed at that moment it would 
have been a prayer for death—death instant, and in 
any shape, 

The man touched her shoulder, spoke again; but 
she was now unconscious of his words, and with a 
low wail she sank~to the floor. 

From the moment she entered the witness-box the 
second time there was another than the sailor watch- 
ing, if possible, to obtain a glimpse of her face through 
the thick veil which covered it—one who started to 
his feet when the murmur of her constrained voice 
fell upon his ear. 

It was, and it was not, the voice of his lost wife he 
heard. Another moment the white hands clung to 
the front of the wituess-box, and the sapphire ring 
blazed in his sight. 

Count Ramouski, with long and rapid strides, made 
his way to the witness-box. 

He was there in time to hear the sailor say: “ Come 
home, Eugean,”’ in time to prevent his coarse hands 
from being used in lifting her up. 

“ Eugenie, speak to me.” 

She was almost dead to sight and sound, and shrank 
from the speaker—the only feeling leit being that of 
terror, lest. she should be forced to go with the sailor 
to share his low home, 

** Eugenie, my love, it is Adolph Ramouski who is 
speaking to you.” 

The voice, the touch of her husband's hand, as he 
raised her up, seemed to have a reviving power over 
all her senses. She threw her arms around him, 
clasping him to her heart, as she sobbed out: 

“Adolph! Adolph! save me from that terrible 
man.” 

With one arm firmly clasped around his wife, Count 
Ramouski looked round for the sailor, whom he had 
seen standing beside the witness-box as he ap- 
proached. He had already recognized in him the 
man he had seen in front of the lawn at Naples, 

The man had gone among the crowd immediately 
on hearing the count speak to Eugenie, Until then 
be had not recognized who he was. 

The crowd was so dense that it was almost impos- 
sible to move, and the count had no difficulty 
in pointing out the large man in the sailor's 
clothes. 

“ Arrest that man!” said the count, addressing one 





[RALPH TREVYLIAN’S STORY.] 


of the police, who stood near, aud pointing out the 
man as hespoke. “I am the Count Ramouski, and 
I accuse him of obtaining money under false pre- 
tences.” 

The man was near enough to hear what Count 
Ramouski said, in the loud voice iv which he spoke. 
He dodged down, out and in, until he reached a side 
door, when, hailing a cab, he jumped in, and ere 
the hour passed had. slipped on board a vessel 
bound for Australia, 

While the count was sperking he was joiaed by 
General Neville and his grandson, to whom we must 
give his own name of Harry Neville. 

“My dear mother,” exclaimed the latter, as he 
fondly pressed his lips to her cheek, “ you risked 
more than life for my sake.” 

The countess:did not speak, but looked around with 
a wild, frightened air, clinging to Count Ramouski 
as if she expected each moment to, be dragged 
away. 

“ You risked nothing, Eugenie,” said the.count, as 
he clasped her trembling form more firmly witly his 
arm. ‘ That man who caused us all so much misery 
isan impostor, Your husband, Harry Neville, lies 
buried beneath the sea. This. man was a sailor on 
board the ‘ Royal Albert,’ and was noted for his like- 
ness to Lieutevant Neville.” 

Eugenie looked up in his face as he spoke with a 
vacant stare, as if she did not comprehend what 
was said, or, if she did, looked upon it as too good 
news to be true, 

She did not ask for au explanation of his. words, 
did not try to do so; if she had her.tongue.would 
have refused its office; Her heart was beating 
in great, wild throbs, which would have impeded her 
utterance, 

The crowd was now less dense, and they saw 
Lovell forcing his way towards them. ‘lVouching his 
hat to the count, while, his eyes, radiant with satis- 
faction, were fixed upon the countegs, he said: 

“There is a carriage at the door ready to drive 
your lordship’s party.” : 

It was not until they were seated in the carriage 
that the countess was made aware who. General 
Neville was. 

When told that he was the father of her first hus- 
band, and that he had come to London to endeavour 
to do for his grandson what her evidence had ren- 
dered unnecessary, she merely looked at him for an 
instant with a half-conscious, vacant eye, and then 
the weary eyelids drooped again in obedience to the 
wildly beating heart, which would not let her even 
think. 

Count Ramouski saw the necessity there was for 





getting his wife home to Warsaw Castle with all the 
speed possible. . 

It was but too evident that the constant state ot 
nervous excitement ian which she had lived ever 
since the day she first beheld the sailor had now 
concentrated into a point at which the emotion must 
either be stilled down by the perfect security and 
peace of her life or end in the loss of reason. 

It was therefore arrauged between the gentlemen 
that they would at ouce depart. for Warsaw. Castle, 
leaving instructions to the police to secure Lieutenant 
Neville’s desk, etc., and forward them to his son 
with all the despatch possible, 

Daring the journey home the countess had strength 
to nolurden, her heart by telling the story of her 
widowhood to her hustand, and how she was joined 
by. her uncle, Lord Colambre, he hurrying to Cape 
Coast Castle immediately ou hearing of the death of 
her husbaud and son, which he was duly informed of 
by Sir Ralpt Trevylian, 

They speot the next six. years in wandering about 
on the.continent of Europe, visited, Spain, . Italy, 
France, Germany; ani twice during their journey 
was she subjected to the importunities of Sir, Ralph 
Trevylian to become his wife, 

How distasteful the addresses of this man were'to 
ther it is needless tosay. Some instinct cauged her 
heart ‘to.recoil.and her frame to shudder when ‘Sir 
Ralph approached her. 

He perceived her aversion and resented it with al} 
his.own, cruel energy. 

She had been obliged by. her uncle to again adopt 
her maiden name, he as. well as vherself being. 
under the impression that her husband's family were 
not at all on anequality with her own, . Henee the 
ease with, which tie sailor imposed himself. on 
her as her husband, 

On. her return to Colathbre Castle she was, intro- 
duced to the count and. soon, after became his, wife, 
strictly enjoined by her uncle never to, disclose to 
hii the fact of her marriage with Lieutenant Neville. 

So anxious was Lord Colambre on this point that 
previous to his death he made the countess give him 
a solemn promise never to divulge the secret of her 
first marriage, 

This fatal mistake of holding secret what ought to 
have been.told to the count previoug.to her marriage 
became the cause of much uveasiness in her future 
life, coming to a climax when she met Ralph Trevy 
lian at what she then considered the castle of his 
son—the notice he took of her ring, assuring her if 
she would keep the secret of her first, marriage from 
the count they could not live in Huglend.,, 





(To be continued.) 
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HARD AS ,OAK. 


J. E.; Muppock. 


CHAPTER XX. 
Where thou art there is the world itself, 
And, where thou art not, desolation, Shakespeare. 

It seemed to Robert that’ Miss Holmwood had 

sed from girlhood ‘to womanhood at a bound. 

ut afew months ago he had seen her in all the 

bloom and freshness of youth, and now she appeared 

to be suffering from some strange and uncontrollable 
sorrow. 

“ Mary,” he gaid, tenderly, “‘by your confession. of 
love for me you give me the riglit to protect you--to 
call you mine. Exercising that right now, Tentreat of 
you to make me your confidant, and tell me who this 
man is who has influenced you in such a# strange 
manner?” 

“No, no, I dare not. You must not ask me. Ob, 
how foolish I have been to tell you of my love. But 
you must forget me. It is for your own sake I tell 
you this—not mine, not mine, Heaven knows! formy 

eart will break in losing you. But Lean never be 
I should bring shame and disgrace upon 


your wife. 
You are too noble, too 


you, and that must not be. 
good !”" 

“Tn the name of Heaven, wliat do you mean ?” he 
cried. “Surely you'are not aware of what you are 
saying ?” 

** Would that I were not,” she moaned, while’ her 
sobs almost choked her. But the terrible truth is!too 
plain for me not to understand it. You have already 
suffered for my sake, you mustnot suffer more.” 

“ Mary, 1 demand to know the meaning .of your 
strange words,” 

“ Not now ; some day you shall.” 

“Oh, Mary, why do you dash the cup of happiness 
from my lips before I have tasted the draught?” 

“The cup does not contain happiness, but gall 
and wormwood, and for your own sake I take it 
away.” 

“Then you are doing a cruel wrong to yourself. 
And be it for bliss’ or sorrow, weal or woe, I will 
stand by you: Whatever this: mys:ery may be I will 
wait your time for its solution: But if shame is to 
be your portion it: shall be mine also, for nothing 
shall drive me from you.” 

“ Ah! how noble and generous you are; but you 
cannot dream of the sacrifice you are making.” 

“T dream of nothing but you, who are all that is 
800d andtrne, If to win you is to sacrifice myself 
I gladly make such sacrifice ; but you must not drive 
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(ME. BUBINI CALLS A WITNESS. ] 


me away. I will wait, wait patiently until I can, in 
the sight of Heaven and man, call you mine, Only 
promise me.that you will be mine. Nay, do not draw 
your hand away; look at me with those eyes, which 
are my light now. Mary, listen to me, speak to me, 
promise me.” 

Passionately, eloquently had he pleaded. But she 
seemed to writhe as his words were poured out. 
She struggled to draw her hand away, but he would 
not release it. She wept—wept as a woman weeps 
when there is something at her heart too heavy for 
utterance, 

“Why should yon be the author of your own un- 
happiness, of.my misery ?” he continued, as she did 
not speak. .“ Whatever sorrow there may be in 
store for us, let us share it. together. Hand-in-hand 
we may encourage, help, and strengthen each other ; 
but if we part now we shall drift away from each 
other, never to meet again, and then we must go 
through life with a corroding sorrow that nothing 
can soothe.” 

“ You think so now,” she answered, at last; * but 
time will change that feeling, and you. will soon for- 
get me, or, at least. only remember me as one with 
whom you once spent some pieasant hours.” 

“Mary, darling, do’not torture me, I tell you 
that mothing will be able to assuage my grief if I lose 
you. ._Wby do you turn a deaf ear to my entreaties ? 
Why should you throw away the love | offer ?” 

“Robert, you do not understand me. Oh, why are 
you so blind? I do not throw your love away. How 
eww Ido that-when you have my heart, and with it 
the purest feelings a woman can givetoa man? But 
for your dear sake I sacrifice myself. I must be hard 
only to be kind to you.” 

“Then let me tell you this. Mary, that I will not 
accept the sacrifice. If you love me you must give 
me some hope, some promise to lean upon, and if you 
do not love me I have no right to press you and I 
will go.’ 

“Oh, you will drive me mad. Why did we meet? 
Why did we mert? It would be a wicked false- 
hood were I tosay I did not love you, I dare not 
say it, and yet we must—we must part” 

“Why? By the love you say you bear me.I 
demand to know,” 

“ By the love I bear you I resolutely refuse to 
say. 

“Is the reason then so very terrible?” 

“To me it is very terrible; and my sense of duty 
to you triumphs over my love,” 

“It is au unreadable riddle.” 

“ Better that it should be so. When we.are far 
from each other you will think of me with respect, 





perhaps pity; but if you knew what I know you 
would spurn and loathe me.” 

“No; on my soul, no!” he cried. “How can I 
loathe you when you are all goodness, all purity ana 
truth ?” 

“Thank Heaven,” she answered, “as far as my 
own conduct is concerned my conscience cannot re- 
proach me; but I suffer for others, and to preserve 
your happiness, your honour, I steel myself.” 

“ What have I to do with others? How can the 
conduct of others affect you and me? It is with you 
Ihave to deal. If your heart is not altogether as 
hard as oak tell me tliat you will be my wife.” 

“No, no; I cannot.” 

* You must.” 

md bert, by all that is sacred, I ask you not to presa 
me.” 

“T will not leave you until you have given me this 
promise.” 

“Spare, spare me, I beseech you!”’ 

“Tf I die at your feet, I will not go until you pro- 
mise.” 

“ You do not know that you are asking for misery.” 

“T know that I am pleading for you, aud if you 
are misery then I accept it.” 

“Oh, do not press me to be your wife !” 

“I will not release you,” 

“Remember, you are wringing it from me,” 

“T will bear all the responsibility.” 

“Then I promise that—that some day I will be your 
wife, if when Iam williug and ready your feelings 
have not changed.” 

“ My feelings can never change, Heaven bless you, 
darling !” 

“ Heaven pity me!’’ she murmured, as she let her 
head fall upon her lover’s breast. 

Robert pressed her to him. He smoothed her long 
hair back from her burning forehead and covered the 
flushed face with passionate kisses. 

“ After love, duty,’’ he said, when his transports 
had somewhat modified. “Sorrow and joy are 
strangely mingled. I must return to London to-day 
to be present at my father’s funeral, None of my 
friends know my address, hence the reason I have 
received no communication, I will write a prescrip- 
tion and make what arrangements I can for your 
comfort duriug my absence, When my melaucholy 
duty is over I will return and endeavour to release 

ou from the custody of these villanous Rubinis. 
ood-bye, darling ; we part but for a brief space of 
time—a fortnight at the most.” 

“ Good-bye,” she murmured. ' 

The choking sensation was in her throat; egain 
her tears were bliuding her 
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Why describe the parting ? 

They parted as lovers have parted from time im- 
memorial, 

He was gone, but scarcely had the echoes of his 
footsteps died away in the court below before Mine 
Holmwood's door opened again, and the mysterious 
etranger stood in the room, 

She utt-red @ suppressed scream and cried 

“ Why do you come again like an evil spirit? Oh! 
would t) Heaven I had died before I had seen you |” 

The stranger smil-d, drewwekai® up, seated bim- 
self Lesicy nar, aud, patting ier dem with his-hand, 
éaid: 

“1 come, my dear, pour. parvenir.” 

ee 


CHAPTER XXI, 
Calw will sear 
Virtueteselt. 


Sterwey Ametxicn’s funeral, while being de- |: 


void of pomp, was coudweted withthe ceremrouy be- 
fitting @ person’of his importance: His remains, 
were laid to rest with theseof his wifeantl daughter" 
én the family vault. 

A large gumber of persons followed him to bis 
grave, avd, while many went for the sake of going 
there were at least. @ few who were sincere 
mourners. 


Robert and Miss Whimple were among theses} 
Robert suffered avutely, and his grief was the more%}’ 


poignant owing to the ¢ifeumstances under whiol 
bis father had died, withogt his children or relatives 
near to soothe the last moment, 

Thongh Robert could net dismiss the idea from 
his head that lis fatwer bead! acted rashly and un- 
fairly, be oberi<bed no bittermess, though he believed 
dimeself to be penuiless, 

But if the son was crief-etricken, how mush mere 
60 was the miserable Miss Whimple,, Porm time it 
almost seemed as if Lor reason aud 


when the ceffin-had been carried dnto the dark nad! 


sileut chamber of death, when thie iron door had 
closed with a clavg: aud. ehut those remains for evor 


and ever from humenwight, them ie unfarepnate:}: 


woman broke down altogetheraud it waeneovussary 
to lift her into the carriage, 

The mournful ceremouy being over, the friends 
and relatives returned to the hall—desolate enough 
now, and silent sivce its owner had departed—to 
hear the family lawyer read the last will aud testa- 
ment of the deceased. 

When all had assembled and seated themselves 
the man of law arose, and, opening out the will 
before him, he said: 

“It is my duty to inform those ‘present, and all 
whom it may coucern, that a few days before'the 
death of the lamented gentleman whose remains we 
have just followed to the grave he sent for me and 
informed me of bis intention to make afresh will, 
and he gave me full instructions’to draft and’ pre- 
pare auother, and without delay submit it to’ him*for 
signature, But before I could complete my task'and 
obtain Mr. Ainsleizh’s signatare to the document 
death stepped in aud rendered his wishes and my 
work nugatory, Under these circumstances it only 
remains for me to read the original will in my pos- 
session, and made by the lamented gemtleman, now 
deceased, three years ago.” 

The original will was read with all the gravity 
and legal acumen befitting the occasion, With the 
exception of legacies to the servants, relations, and 
some of the public charities, the bulk of the property 
was to be equally divided between the two sons, 
William aud Robert. 

And so, by the sudden and unexpected death of 
his father, Robert, instead of being penuitess, found 
himself in possession of a fortune, As this fact was 
made known to Lim the first thought that flashed 
through his mind was of her whom he had left ill 
and broken-spirited in the far North. He would 
release her {from her bondage. The Rubiuvis were 
too mercenary uot to be tempted with gold, and he | 


would offer avy price— hundreds, even thousauds ‘of | 
pounds, if necessary, but what le would set irerfree, | 
end he determiued todo this as soon as lie cowld 


with decency get away to Aberdeen again, 

When the company had dispersed Rubert found the 
solitude of the house irksume to him Mies 
Whimple’s sorrow seemed so terrible: tliat stesiut 


herself iu lier room and refused to be comforted) ‘He 
bad not yet see’ Mrs, Holmwoud sitive his revwrt; 
although lie Lud written to her, And so he deter 


mined on the morrow to go to Oainden ‘l'uwn end 
tell Mrs. Holmwood’ all that had passed between 
bimeelf and her daughter, and ask her to recoguize 
bim as her future son-in-law. 

The morning accordingly found ‘him on his way to 
Camden Town, where iv due course'lie arrived; H 
knock «at tive door of the house remained noaaswere 
Jor acousiderable time, aud he’ began to trink that 
there was no ove at hone; bet at deaith the door 


She was agitated in an extraordinary manner. 
Her eyes were red and swollen with weeping and she 
seemed quite unable to speak, merely motioniug him 
te euter, then closing the door, and following him 


into the parlour, she dropped intoa ohair and burst 
into tears, and, as she rocked herself to and fro, she 
moaned ; 

“ Oh, my child! my child!” 

“In the name of goodness, whatile the matter?’ 


Robert asked, in alarm, for the 


interview with Mrs. Rubini, and Mary’s statement 
with reference to Rubini’s persecution of her, 

“T love your child too well, Mrs, Holmwood,” he 
continued, “ to cause her one moment’s unhappiness, 
and after her promise thatshe would become my wife 
her sudden disappearances all the more unaccount- 
able. My faith is firm daughter, and myste- 
ieee pone yt afairde lam satisfied that time 

unravel it to Mary 
oF You have 


will of Heaven Le we unbearable. 
eannot speak ; : 
Sbe tisuded hi she spoke. 
He took it with deat 


aut: teen ehiteit 
cuit. "> aac | 
-elopement-is ; » "ie 
by a-raseal named Robert A hy. “<_< | he 


the guise of a gentleman, has intrad 
the girl from time to time, 

“The night before my ‘return’he called upon 
Madame Robiui and mentioned tie desire to take the 
girito London: My wile-vefusing to give her consent 
to thie arrangement, he has taken your 
and concealed her somewtere, The foreigner whe 
went awey with her in the cab wae no deabt well 
paid to act his part by this Robert Aiteleigh, who 
owing to his conuexions—his father I understan 
beiny a member of Parliameut—was afraid to appear 
opeuly in the matter. ‘he plen has been deeply 
organized, and for tire present has succeeded, but it 
is my intention to immediately take proceediugs in| a 
court of law against this young Ainsleigh, where he 
will have to answer the charge of unlawiully 
abducting an apprentice from her legal guardianship. 
As for your daughter, she is worthless. Since she 
has: been in my service her conduct bas bees bad in 
the extreme, and were it not that I have: my repn~ 
tation to sustain I should-not trouble myself any 
farther in the matter: The affair, as such affairs 
will, having leaked out, has caused considerable scan- 
dal in the town. I can assure you that in this.great 
sorrow you nave my deep vomthiseration, aud Lregre' 
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; se yt kept-to-Ler room, pleading 
-es-an-excuss.. The servants told him that she 
to be labouring under great mental depres- 
sion, . 

This occasioned him no great surprise, for he 
knew how~attached she had been-to hig.father and 
how faithfully she-had served that father fer upwards 
of thirty years. 

A few hours before deaving. for, Aberdeen le sent 
for her, wishing to give -her-some instructions, but 
she refused to see hin, saying Alat) she was too ill, 
He kept: hie jouruey @ sporet for obvious reasons, 
merely saying that basiness calledihim away, and he 
shouldbe absent a few daya. 

On drrival. be went straight to Miss Holmwood’s 
lodgings, and’ bad an interview. with the landlady. 
But all that be could elicit was that immediately 
alter his departure the strange gentleman called and 
remained for some time. The young lady had 
sobbed very much aad the gentleman seemed to get 
very angry with her, On) the following evening he 
called again, Miss Holmwood bad evideutly made 
up her mind to go with him, for, ill as she was, she 
had managed to pack her. things up during the day, 

“I was very grieved for the poor, dear thing,” 
continued the sympathizing landlady, ‘‘ for when she 
came to pay me my rent and wish me good-bye she 
d very distressed: and sobbed, bitterly, Hor 








t 
that so good a mother should have so unworthy # 


daughter, 
“TI am, dear madam, with regards, 
“ Youre traly, 
“&. Bupma.! 

As Robert ceased reading the blood seemed to 
rush back frozed upou bis heart; and: it. was with 
difficulty be could repress a ory of pain. 

Had sive'deeeived him? was the first thought that 
suygested itself, No; he would pot, darenot believe 
that of one so’ pure end good as she, Where liad 
she gone to then?*atd' who was the man) whom 
she had gone with? and wiiatowasithe! stednge in- 
flnenee hiv possesset over her? 

ladignation atlast-gave him speech, 

** Mrs, Holmwoud; in all but the one faot:thatpour: 
dawetner bas gone away: tire letter is a: wicked; dae+ 
tardly, cruel falsehood. The charges this villathdwings 
wgatnet we are too absurd, 1! bope, tevocoupy! your 
velivf fur wiroment, But/his attenmpts-co villify me 
are we nothing compared to Lis ummealy! and craven: 
iusinuations aginst your daughter, For:that LD will, 
take’: int suffer.” 

“Mr, Ainsleigh, I acquit you of the slightest blame, 
Pros the monent of readiug that letter I beliewed it 
to be a malicious falsehood. I am sure you are’ far 
too honourablé te lend yourself to such villany. But 
who odn “have persuaded ler to leave? and where 
can she possibly have gone tae” 





‘was opened and Mra: Ltolmwood appeared 


Robert tuen related tothe uniappy mother all that 
had yaseed between Lim awd ber daughter—hig 





poor arm was very painful aud she, was terribly ill, 
but she struggled bravely against it ; in fact I never 
saw a girl bear/pain and trouble so, well; Sheseemed 
as hard as could, be.” , 

Robert kuew from experience how true this: was, 
When once she madeup her mind nothing seemed 
to daunt her; and the favourite,axpression of hers 
that she was “as hard as oak ” was in some measure 
justified, 

Having learat.al} that he could in this quarter, he 
determined to have an interview with Kubini, and 
demand from him some explanation of his dastardly 
conduct. ; 

Perhaps this was a rash step, for with such a man 
dignified contempt! would avail more. But, Rebert 
was) young. and full of spirit, and, with,an E£uglish- 
man’s ‘pluck; longed to make the jellow eat tis 
worl! ; 

‘Die season of the operacompany in.Aberdeen had 

‘concluded, aud they were preparing to take their 
departure to “ fresh feide and pastures new.’’ [mfact, 
several of the members. had,already gone, including 
Mrs. Rabini, who managed some. of the arrangements 
of taking theatres, advertiging and other vecéssaries 
indispeusable 4o a troupe of strolling players,. «hile, 
on the other hand, Rubiai remained, behiad to gee the 
pack «ges peut off and to-settle the tradeamen’s ac- 


, counts. 





‘Thus it happeaéd thet Robert. found, bis, enemy at 
aad aloue y 
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“+ Ah! good:day-to yon, Mt. -Ainsleigh,’”’ the show- 
man eaelaimed, with some surprise and just os. 
shadow’ of alarm:in histone, as he looked up froma 
pile of invoices and papers which lay on the table as 
his visitor was ushered into the room. “ ‘lo what 
am I-to attribute the honour of this visit?” 

“Iam not here to listen toor to pay false compli- 
ments,” answered Robert, with firmuess. “ You have: 
proved-yourself to-be.so lost to every consi 
for the feelings of others, as well as having an utter 
disregard for truth, that I dispense with -all cere- 
mony. 

“vis 48 strong, language, young, fellow!” 
answered Rubini, his whole bearing. cheugiog fiom, 
eervility totowdyism. 

‘Not halfasstrong as you-deserve, J tell.yanto 
your teeth that you are a scoundrel !” 

“By Heavens !. this‘is aminsals |” oxied she.fellow, 
half-risiug frem his seats. 

+] angled you think .eo,though Idid,act think 
anything could been dnsult to, une. who could.be 
guilty of attempting to blacken the character af. a; 
pure and inuoesnt be : 

“Is's false, sini! cried: Rubini, his. bloated, face 
growing purple-endired-with:hisirising peseian. “ I, 
have said mothing agsinst. this. girl bis Many, 
Holmwood, for: I suppese it’s, her te, whom. you. 
allude.” i 

“1 give you thefalsehood back again, Not. only. 
have you sought to blacken her charaeter' by your 
foul slander, but-you diave perseouted ber with your. 
loathsome advances,” 
. I repeat that iv’s false, even if.ake told gon herr | 
self.” 

Robert moved: uneasily ia bis cheir. 

The man’s: words galled him, 

“T have endeavoured to shield her,”? Rubini went, 
on, “from temptation, but) my. efferte..have bean 
thrown away. She has gone from bad to worse, avd, 
become now -whaest..1 will, not. pain you with 
naming.” 

In-an inetent Robert:sprang:from hig seat and, his. . 
fingers fastened’ rownd the throatof the knuave.who, 

‘ could perjute his‘seul: in sucha manner, Hoe, was 
obliviousef all) consequences. It, was enough for 
him ‘to: know! thet tire fair fame.ef the, woman he 
loved wae being defiled by the tongne of a-biackguard 
and that bei would be: wanting in senkeed if he 
iistened-to ons. 


eueh inputati 
“By Heavens,” he cried, fiercely; “ if you-do;not,| 


retract’ your slauderous..words 1, will throttle gon ! 
Cowardly, treaeherous. villainy L pollute myself with 
touching you,” we added, quickly, as, he releesed his 
bold and -pnshed: the fellow away, with such force 
as tu nearly knock him off ihisvchuis. 

lt was sume moments beiore Labiai could apeak. 
The suddenness: of the attack end tiedirmuess of | 
the grip had deprived him of speech and breath, 

“Dhisie' en ” were bis fitet| words, “and 
you shall anewer-for-it before» ims gistrate,’’ 

“Tam aware L have committed, myself,’’ Robert 

amd) am) prepared to 

‘the consequences, 1 will. risk even iumprison- 

ment itself for the pleasure af |chastizing | such a. 
a8 are!” 

Rubini looked at his antagonist as though he.¢on- . 
templated trying: ‘conclusions: with him. But the, 
broad chest:and. de ined air, of, the, young man. 
convinced bim it was saéer to retrain. 

Moreover'a monrent’s: reflection served to show . 
bim that’ bis-encmy: was in his power, aud. be could; 

to the law: tor redress. . 

**T think you will alter your tone,” he said, sneer- | 
ingly; end'rebviag his neck with-his hand. 

At the eame moment ‘he rose, aud sang, the bell. 





To « fow minutes e slatteraly woman eppeared,. It) 
‘be.’ 


was the 


landlady. 
“ Mre, McGlashan,” he. said as the woman madei|' 


her appearance, “I wish you to bear witness: that: 
Ihave been ‘assaulted by this man,.who has tried ito 
strangle‘me. You will be kind evough to observe 
my throat, Mrs, MeGiashan, the marks of his fingers: 
re still there:’* 

And Rubiai viewed: himself ia the mirror on the 

mautéipece, and tiem turned his: turoat, fur she 
woman's inspeesion. 
“ Aud you will bokind eaoug 
McGiasi«an,” Robert observed, “that I obastized this. 
scoundrel for his scandalous language with reference, 
to a lady whe-is too pure aud goed to be: evan. men’; 
tioned’ by suck a fellow,” 

“Yow ken, gentlemen, I would rather wot interfere. 
in your quarrel. But I'll just say, young mau!-- 
turning to Rebert—"that pou ought to. be ashamed 
0’ yersel’ for laying bands-on a person old eno’ to be; 
yer father.” 

Mrs, MeGlashen, ‘having 
end having nothing farther to say, left: the room. 

‘Tl have no doubt this-woman would. readily: swear 


4 matterof. 


hto take notice, Mre.;| | 


thus delivered herself, | 





anything ‘yeu wight prompt. her to,” said, Kovert. 
“Butiles me sugges that you will Gad iit 10 Sene 


advantage.to keep out of the law, For if you dare to 
summon me for what you are pleased to term an as- 
sault,1 will proceed against you for base and wilful 
slander. I have no hope in obtaining what I wish, 


The prospects of getting a client operated with 
the lawyer; he readily acquiesced in the proposal, 
and & message ‘was sent to his wife accordingly. 

During the progress of the dinner Robert reirained 





and what I came here for, and that is a retractati 
in writing of the falsehoods you have-circulated with 
reference to Migs Holmwood, though I will take the 
opportunity to say that by complying with my re- 
quest you will not. only shew that you have still 
some ‘sense of honour left but perhaps save yourself 
trouble in the future.” 

“If you think I am as deficient in brain as you 
are, let. me tell you that you labour under a delusion,” 
auswered Rabiai. “ You have placed yourself in m 

,and I will , pa you. Yon spoilt that gir 
- me, from the.day you visited, her in Edinbargh, 
end I’ve longed for the.chance that. would place you 
immy-cluteh., ‘That chance has come, and if I could 
crush you. would.do so without the slightest feeling 
of: ” 


reer ewell,, then, it’s. war between us,” said 
Robert,“ andinothing oan. be gaiaed by my prolong- 
ing:the-interview, But L.will give you this warning : 
that if-dimeet you.in;publie I'll horsewhip you until 
you apologize and retract ; and I will make it a 
business to meet you!” 
He canght op lis, hat, and without farther words 


hurvied away.. 
b loeked after. him, and, clenching his 
teeth. muttered: 
“ You meddiesome young idiot! You've come be- 
- aeerrron Tm aod J'll make you pay for 
itt 





—_—_———— 
GHAPTER XXII, ' 
'Tia a meritorious fair design 
To.chase injustice with revengeiul apes. 


fe, 

As Robertwended his way back,to his hotel, and 
theiexcitement, begotten by the events of the last 
hour.er two; wore off, he began to reflect upon the 
unpleasant position he had placed himself in, 

lf this Rubini carried out. his threat—and he did’ aot 
doubt, but what.he would—and summoned him for 
an assault, there could, under the circumstances, be 
but, one, issue-—possibly imprisonment—for Rubini 
would make the very worst of the affair that it was 
possible to do, In fact, Robert thought tliat he was 
even bad enangh to prefer a charge of murder agaiist 
hhim,;,and,ae this:ocourred to him his first impulse 
iwas.to4uurry out of the town ;. but he dismissed the 
feeling, m.an instant, as an unworthy one, and deter- 
mined to.face the difficulty, whatever it might ba, 


He shuddered as he thought-that the plaintiff would 


net fail to.drag Miss. Holmwood’s name into the fn- 
quiry, and endeavour publicly to defame her—a thing 
he could easily do.in giving evidence, 

When he reached his hotel he felt very low- 
spirited, aud with a.view of diverting his thoughts 
repaired to the billiard room. 

‘There were only two. or three gentlemen present, 
jaud.one of them invited Robert to play a game, an 
iimvitetion he readily accepted. 

After about an hour's play he had scraped an ac- 
quaintanee with his opponent, who, being a native, 
and noticing that. Rovert was a stranger, was more 
tban,/usuelly polite, and won the young man’s re- 
spect. and. eonfidence. 

“ You don’t know much of this part of the world ?” 
ithe. gentleman remarked, as they finished their last 
game, and put their cues into the rack, 

* No. . I;may say 1 am an entire stranger, though 
I have wisited the place once before, but my stay was 


| ‘very brief.” 


* Do. you make,e;long stay now ?” 
“I am uaable to say at. present how long it may 


“'Then,perhaps we may better our acquaintance,” 
leaid the gentleman, handing his. card, on which 
was printed, “Mr., Joseph Bracebridge, Solicitor, 
Heatherside Villa; Fern Road.” “ We like to be 
|bospitable in this part.of the world, and I shall be 
iglad.of your y to dinner to-morrow. We dine 
jat six punctual. I generally drop inte the hotel here 
jnfuer business for an heur’s play. It’sa little recrea- 
tion, eapecially, this wintry weather.” 
“ Jamexwemely obliged for your kind invitation, 
jand @hall,kave: mach pleasure. in accepting it,” Bubert 
jreplied, hauding his card to Mr. Bracebridge, and the 
\idew suddenly occurring to him that as a solicitor he 
might,avail himself of bis advice and lis services 
joppertunely. “I must make it a sine qua uon, 
jhowever, that you will dine with me this evening as 
\the hotel,’’ 

+L aluould be very happy to do so, but my wife ex- 
\pects me,and I never dine out withoutinforming her,” 

“ Surely that, difficulty can be got over, Can you 
notisend ‘her a message? Apart irom the pleasure of 
\yourcompany 1 should like to place a little legal 
matter in your hand, aud we cau discuss i¢ during. 
\dimver,"” 


from broaching the subject of hisdispute with Rubini, 
but when the cloth had been removed and the wine 
placed upon the table he opened the ball, and gave his 
new-found friend a true and full account of all that 
had passed, 

The lawyer listened to the recital with professional 
gravity, interrupting now and again to ask @ ques- 
tion, and then making a note in liis' pocket~book. 
When his client had finished he said: 

“] fear if you are summoned there will be no es- 
eaping the penalty of this assault aud battery, as the 
law would term it. And while commending your pluck 
I condemn your rashness, Of course that’s purely 
from a professional point of view ; because if I bad 
been in your position I bétieveI’should havethrasued 


‘| the scoundrel within an ivoh of bis life, I lieppen 


to know’this Rubintvery-well. He bears a very bad 
name, and there is scarcely a town he visits where 
he does not get’ heavily in debt. He is: on the very 
verge of ban toy, but has managed so iar to 
escape. I think I can pat in a way by which 
you will be able to get'tliis fellow im your power and 
set the lady you have mentioned: free from her 
apprenticeship.” 

“If you can do this I shall for ever consider my- 
self under an obligation -to’you,” Robert exclaimed, 
eagerly. 

“Tam not so sure that the favour, if ever it can 
Le so termed, ‘will be very great, It is purely a 
matter of business with me, and I suggest it because 
you said little while ago if you could but punish 
this fellow, and cancel Miss Holmwood's engagement 
to hiin, you did not care what it cost.” 

“T did, and to accomp!ish that-object I should not 
allow money to be a consideration,” 

“Very well'then, ‘under these cireumstances I 
tliink you-can accomplish it.” 

“But how?” 

“Patience, my dear fellow;’patience, and kindly 
pass the’sherry. ‘Thanks. In professionel matters 
it is not good ‘to be hasty, Youre-aware tint the 
bankruptcy of en employer cancels the indeuvures 
of ‘his apprentices.” 

“Yes, I believe that is so.” 

a Ry make a bankrupt of lim?’ 

“Yes; you.” 

“But he does not‘owe-me a penty-piece,”’ 

“Not atpresent. Bat before amother twenty-four 
hours have passed you can make him your debtor in 
such & sum as will euable you to send him inte 
the Bankruptcy Oourt.” 

“Really this is a problem. I will'thank you for 
the solution.” 

“Nothing easter. But first, are-you prepared to 
spend something like-a couple of hundred pounds in 
gratifying your desire for vengeauce?”’ 

“That is strong expression. I hope I am not 
mean enougl to seek a man’s ruin from feelings of 
revenge. if I could gratify them by giving iim a 
souud thrashing and puying the fine the luw would 
no doubt impose J would dose,” 

“Very bh able iderations, and I admire 
them, But bankraptcy and ruiv are not synonymous 
with a. fellow ‘like Ruviui. A mao who starts with 
nothing Las nothing to lose. Such men as he exist 

















upon the credit they are enabled to obtain. ‘The 
only loss Rubiui would suffer would be that of his 
wardrobe, which, while worth much to him as being 
stock-in-trade, would ‘be worth nothing to an 
ordinary creditor, But' even ‘that isa loss he would 
speedily teplace. At. present, however, your main 
consideration is to stop him from taking legal pro- 
ceedings to compel the return of his apprentice, the 
lady in whow you areiuterested. Is tuat not so?” 

“Tt is. 

“Very. well, then you must throw false sen. 
timent overboard, I linppen’ to have a client who 
holds a bill for two hundred pounds, which bill is 
accepted by Rubini. It matured three months ago, 
aud was duly presented by my client, but was, as all 
Kubini’s bills are, dishonoured. My ciient being a 
poor man, and’ knowing ‘that beyond tris stage pro- 
perties the acceptor posséssed nothin., refrained 
from sueing the fellow on a prowise made 
by him that he’would'pay the bill by instalments, 
Nothing, however, has been paid. I ‘need. svarcely 
say that for such a rotten security my client would 
very gladly negotiate the bill could he yet anybody 
to discount it, aud Ihave no donbt he would gladly 
take a hundred and ‘fifty aes it, if ‘not less. 
Have I made myself Clear?” 

* Perfectly. You would have me take thts bill up 
and press Rubini for payment.” ’ 

“ Exactly.” 

“Bat would such a course be perfectly lewal P” 

“There van be wo. questivm about its jvgality, 
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though there might be about my right to anggest 
such a course to you to serve private ends. That is 
an affair of honour, however, between you and me. 
I have made the proposition from a desire to serve 
you, and can’t hold out the slightest hope that if you 
speculate this money you will ever get a farthing of 
it back.’”’ 

* That will not give me a moment’s concern.” 

“In short, you are prepared to spend from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds to release 
Miss Holmwood 2?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Then I will inform my client that I am 
acquainted with a geutleman wlio is inclined to lend 
money upon Rabini’s security, ‘here will be no 
difficulty with the holder of the bill ; he will be glad 
enough to part with worthless paper. The bill once 
in your possession you present it for payment. 
Should it be met, well, you. will be a movey-gainer, 
though your object will be defeated. But 1 think I 
can promise, from what I know of Rubini, that it will 
not be met, and you will be able to immediately com- 
mence proceedings against lim in the Baukruptcy 
Court. Do you approve of the plan ?” 

“ Yes, for the lady’s sake I do.” 

“Then you will be able to discount the bill to- 
morrow and present it a few days after you have 
given notice.” 

“Yes. I will at once telegraph to my solicitor in 
London to forward me the money without delay, and 
the affair can be concluded,” 

This weighty matter having been settled to the 
satisfaction of the solicitor and his new client, they 
indulged in an extra bottle of wine and spent the 
evening pleasantly. 

In the solitude of his chamber Robert half-re- 
gretted that he had consented to the scheme, for he 
could not altogether still some qualms of conscience, 
and it occurred to him that, however much the affair 
might be glossed over with the term “ purely a busi- 
ness transaction,” it was justa little sharp, He con- 
soled himself though with the reflection that it was 
to serve a good end, for he felt sure that as long as 
this man had a legal claim upon Miss Holmwood he 
would never fail to persecute her, and if he could find 
out where she was he would set the law in motion to 
bring her back. 

With this conscience-salve he fell asleep and 
dreamed that Mary Holmwood had changed. into a 
will-o’-the-wisp, and that he pursued her over rocky 
mountains and marshy meadows, she luring him 
onward, he following, until they plunged into space, 
and both whirled down and down and ever down 
into unfathomable depths of darkness, The horror 
of that endless falling was so awful that he awoke 
with a start as the sun was shining over the house- 
tops through the clear, frosty air, and as he sprang 
from bed he mentally confounded late dinners, and 
made a resolution to refrain from champagne the 
last thing at night, even though it was “just a 
parting glass” with a friend and that friend a 
lawver. 

Not that day, but the following, the money having 
arrived from London, Robert discounted Mr. Brace- 
bridge’s client's bill, aud Adolphe Rubinvi, theatri- 
cal manager, became indebted to Robert Aiusleigh in 
the sum of two huudred pounds according to law 
and on the security of a bill of exchange. 

For reasons best known to himself Rubini did not 
seem as though he intended to carry his threat into 
execution with regard to the summons for assault 
on his person by Ainsleigh, but he did carry his 
threat out with regard to Miss Holmwood, for whose 
arrest he issued a warrant, and inserted an adver- 
tisement “To all whom it may coucern—Runaway 
apprentice,” and cautioning all persons against 
employing one Mary Holmwood, professionally 
known as Ethel Vernon, Then followed an accurate 
description of the “said” Mary Holmwood, even to 
the fractured limb. 

When this came to Robert’s notice, which it did 
through Mr. Bracebridge, his very blood boiled 
within him, and whatever qualms he might have had 
were cast to the winds now, and Rubini was duly 
made aware that diamond could cut diamond, and 
that Mr. Ainsleigh held his acceptance. 

Of course the bill was not taken up, and the 
acceptor was informed that unless the bill was met 
within a given number of hours proceedings in 
bankruptcy would be taken, 

As at that time Rubini did not possess as many 
shillings, to say nothing of pounds, represented on 
the stamped paper, the threatened proceedinus were 
taken accordingly, and after much delay, after two 
or three meetings of creditors, after official appoint- 
ment of assignees to take charge of nothing, for the 
debtor side showed liabilities to the tune of about 
fifteen hundred pounds, all in small sums, Robert’s 
being the largest debt, while the assets were set down 
as nil, after all these things had been done, including 
the gazetting according to law Rubini was thoroughly 





whitewashed, and Mary Holmwood was no longer 
his apprentice. 
But whero wasshe all this time ? Echo answered 
Where ? 
(To be continued.) 


EXPECT ATION S. 


CHAPTER LV. / 

Tue steamer “ Zephyr” made her voyage from Lou. 
don to Oporto in four days, without accident or inci- 
dent, nevertheless the period passed very slowly to 
the impatient Vernon, There were various modes of 
reaching Lisbon direct from England, including the 
weekly line of steamers which despatched « vessel 
from Londou every ‘“hursday, but Vernon could not 
afford to wait until the ensuing Thursday, He was 
eager to find and dispose 2f Charlot Lyle, and eager 
to return to Waldgrove Castle, in order to look after 
bis interests in England, He walked the decks day 
and évening, his face muffled, his ‘coat-collar turned 
up, his hat drawn down over his eyes, sileut, moody, 
thoughtful. ‘I'nere were very few passengers, and 
these were principally of a lower rank in life than his 
own. 

Adrian Rossitur, although confident that his dis- 
guise was perfect, and that he could afford to defy 
recognition, was careful not to place himself in Ver- 
non’s way, or in any way to attract his attention. 
Rossitur also kept himself apart from the remainder 
of the passengers, making no acquaintances, aud keep- 
ing a careful although fartive watch upon Vernon’s 
movements. He condemned himself at times for 
having yielded precipitately to his impulse to follow 
Vernon, and wished with all his heart that he bad 
remained at Blair Abbey to comfort and help the 
bereaved young mother. But he had made one dis- 
covery that went far to reconcile him to his im- 
pulsive action, He had found that Vernon was 
travelling under an assumed name, that of Mr. John 
Welch, and it seemed to Rossitur that this indicated 
something wrong. 

“He makes the trip secretly, under'a false name,” 
said Rossitur to himself, “at a time when he would 
naturally desire to remain at Waldgrove Oastle 
Ouly a matter of the utmost importance could take 
him abroad at this time. I see no one among the 
passengers who can be his confederate. He must 
have seat the child on by another route in the care 
of some trusty friend, and he will assume charge 
of it on arriving in Portugal, Sir Mark Trebasil 
has planned the matter carefully, but I shall defeat 
him.” 

Rossitur’s watch of Vernon upon shipboard did 
not, therefore, result in any discovery that could 
pertain to the fate of little lost Archie. The 
villain held himself aloof from his fellow-passen- 
gers with but a single exception. 

Upon the sécond day out, as he stood upon the 
quarter-deck gaziug out upon the waters, his mind 
absorbed with his secret projects, he was accosted 
by a little, villanous-looking Portuguese, who ad- 
dressed to him in English some casual remark 
upon the weather, 

Veruon turned upon the stranger frowning, but 
the something in the thin, sallow face and glitter- 
ing, bead-like eyes interested him. He forced him- 
self to reply civilly, aud presently the two were 
deep iu couversation. 

Kossitur beheld this beginning of acquaintance 
and observed its growth with careless ‘curiosity. 

The little Portuguese was 4 native of Lisbon, he 
informed Vernon, and he had a home ‘and wife’in 
the Portuguese capital. 

He had been some months in Eugland, had got 
into some trouble—as he rather intimated than said 
—had come into conflict with the law in some 
manner, and was hastening homewards with the 
view of preserving his liberty. 

It struck Vernon that this man might be of use 
to him, and before the ** Zephyr’? had steamed into 
the harbour of Oporto he had enlisted the Portu- 
g.ese in his service, and the two were on secretly 
confidential terms. 

On debarking late in the afternoon Vernon and 
his new friend, without losing time, proceeded 
directly across the river to Villa Nova de Gaza, 
and were fortunate enough to cateh the five-thirty 
train, which was upon the point of departure. 

Unseen by the cou/ederates, Rossitur went also 
by the same train. He had seen Vernon purchase 
two tickets for Lisbon, and he followed the villain’s 
example. 

“T am fairly in for it,” mused Rossitur, as he 
made himself comfortable. “Bound for Lisbon. 
What for? If Vernon should have led me a wild- 
goose chase after all—if he should have come 
over here upon business which does not affect Jo- 
liette in any way—TI shall never forgive myself ‘for 
my folly.” 

It was a long ‘aight’s journey, but at five o'clock 
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upon the following morning the train ran into the 
station at Lisbon, and in the gray dawn, amid a 
strange confusion and a very Babel of strange 
tongues, our travellers from England alighted. 

Vernon and Piuhal, his Portuguese+ally, walked 
out into tle dim streets, the pretended . Italian 
courier at a safe and cotivenient distauce behind 
them. 

A long walk brouglit the pedestrians into the 
eastero portion of the city, which is also the oldest. 
Here the streets are narrow, ill-paved and ill-lighted, 
they are steep also and crooked, aud bordered with 
mean houses, in which live the poorer as well as the 
more lawless class of the population. Vernon hung 
back as they advanced into this sinister region and 
would have beat a retreat, bat that retreat was no 
longer feasible. 

“Come on, savhor,” said Pinhal, marking his 
employer's instinctive cowardice. ‘ We are almost. 
there. I live in the very next street, and a better 
street and house for your purpose is not in all 
Lisbou.” 

He seized Vernon’s arm and impelled him around 
a corner somewhat abruptly. They found them- 
selves now in the steepest, crookedest street they 
had yet seen, a street too narrow, it seemed, for car- 
riages. There was no sidewalk. The shadows of 
the tall, dingy houses made the passage seem very 
gloomy. One or two fruit-sellers were moving on to 
their day’s employment, a cur was barking in an 
open doorway, a man in a night-cap was looking 
from an upper window; with these exceptions the 
street was very quiet. 

“ This street is a little retired, you see, senhor,” 
said Pinhal. “This region is our St. Giles’s, but 
this street is a grade above its neighbours. A good 
many poor and respectable people live in it, The 
og very seldom make raids upon it. Here we are, 
sir. ‘ 

He stooped before a low, two-storeyed house, with 
& massive door and with a scanty supply of windows 
screened by heavy oaken. shutters, which were 
pierced each with two small holes, through which 
the light straggled into the interior, Pinhal beat 
the knocker loudly. A minute later the shutters of 
one of the windows overhead were pushed slightly 
ajar, and a woman’s night-capped head was thrust 
out, ite owner demanding what was wanted. 

“It’s is I, Minha,” said Pinhal, ina low and 
cautious tone, “ Let me in.” 

The shutters were closed again and fastened. 

Pinhal and Vernon waited several minutes in the 
shadow of the doorway, but at last the door was un- 
barred and opened, and Senhora Pinhal gave them 
admittance into the dwelling. 

From the opposite corner Rossitur observed the 
disappearance of Vernon and his ally within the 
house. 

The corner building was occupied as.a low, cheap 
eating-house, the servants of which were already 
astir, the hour being now six o'clock. 

Rossitur entered the low front room and sat down 
ata small table by a dingy window which commanded 
a view of the Pinhal dwelling. 

The eating-room was long and low, with blackened 
smoke-stained ceiling, and with rows. of small 
wooden tables, destitute of napery, bat supplied with 
oil and other condiments. Rossitur was the first 
customer of the moruing, and a waiter, in a dirty 
apron that had been originally white,, approached 
him ivisurely: and demauded what he wanted, 

Rossitur’s education hadicomprehended a know- 
ledge of French, German and Italian, but of Porta- 
guese he was ignorant. He managed, however, by 
use of the languages he knew and of gestures, to 
obtain a villanous breakfast of the sort a hungry 
sailor of Portuguese extraction might have relished. 
He lingered. over this while he kept his eyes upon 
the Pinhal abode. is 

His patience was doomed to a severe trial. 

Vernon was installed in the best: room in Senhora 
Pinhal’s house, and was deep in conversation with the 
lady, her husband serving as interpreter, 

Senhora Pinhal was a short, stout, beetle-browed 
woman, with thick, pendulous lips, a paic of greedy 
eyes, and a hooked nose. Oddiy enough, considering 
that her personal attractions were so far below par, 
she had an inordinate love of finery and wore a great 
profusion of Birmingham jewellery, and a greasy, 
flowered satin dress of vivid) scarlet colour. 
Vernon, after his first glance at her, knew that she 
would readily fall into bis plans if she were well 


id. 
Nae first of all ascertained that the Senhora Pinhal 
had-no ‘lodgers in her house, He then explained to 
her that te desired to secure board, “ with perfect 
seclusion, and the utmost care and vigilance over her 
actions,” for his cousin, an English girl, whom he 
would bring to the house that evening. 

Senhor Pinhal supplemented this declaration with 
one from himself, volubly uttered in bis own tongue, 
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to the effect that the Inglis senhor was rich, and that 
he would pay two hundred pounds a year for the 
keeping of his cousin, and a thousand pounds at her 
death, and that the young lady was to be kept 
close prisoner, no one even being allowed to suspect 
her existence under tlie Piuhals’ roof. 

Seuhora Pinhal agreed to those terms with alacrity, 
without asking troublesome questions. 

She had lived too long with her husband to be 
overburdened with scruples where the idea of obtain- 
ing money was concerned, 

The matter arranged without trouble, Vernon par- 
took of breakfast with his host, after which Senhora 
Pinhal set to work to prepare a room for her expected 

nest. 
’ A small apartment at the back of the house, with 
a single window closely shuttered, was selected for 
Mi.s Lyle’s occupancy. This room was very 
meagrely furnished, but Vernon gave a sum of money 
to his hostess, and requested her. to fit it up properly 
for the use of a young lady. 

The senhora procured a secondhand carpet, a set 
of worn furniture, and other articles, and long before 
night the chamber was in readiness for its expected 
occupant. 

Vernon remained indoors all day. MRossitur re- 
mained on guard for a couple of hours, but as cus- 
tomers came and went, and the waiters began to look 
askance at him, he finally went out and lounged about 
the corner until noon, when he re-entered the eating- 
house and orderéd dinner. 

About two o’¢lock he went out again and paced to 
and fro and extended his walk for a brief distance 
up and ‘down ‘thé neighbouring streets, and waited 
for the reappearance of Vernon. 

But while he was thus watching and waiting, Ver- 
non, attended by Pinhal, had quitted the house and 
had gone in the opposite direction, completely escap- 
ing Rossitur’s observation. 

Guided by hia Portuguese ally, Vernon made his 
way down to the quays and embarked upon an up- 
river steamer aloue, leaving Pinhal on the dock to 
await his return. 

* I shall be back about dusk,” he said, as he parted 
from his new friend. “Be sureto be on the look-out 
for me.” 

The trip up thé river seemed short, and Vernon 
disembarked at Valha a little after four o’clock, and 
began the ascent of the steep and crooked street. 
He was obliged to make inquiries once or twice, but 
although he could not speak Portuguese, the men- 
tion of the namo of Captain Rodriguez seemed 
amply sufficient, and he was directed to the very 
house he songht, ' 

His’ knock upon the massive’ gateway brought 
forth the same fat old woman who had admitted the 
worthy captain and Miss Lyle upon the occasion of 
their arrival. 

Vernon gave her his card, and contented himself 
with the simple utterance of Miss Lyle’s name. 

The old woman d to understand his errand, 
and, her’ broad, black face beaming with delight, led 
him into the dwelling, and ushered him into the 
family sitting-room, which was unoccupied. 

Then, after an unintelligible remark, she disap- 
peared. 

A minate Jater Ohurlot Lyle came flying in, all 
tears and laughter, all joy and thanksgiving. 

Vernon held out his arms to her in silence, and she 
sprang into his embrace as into a secure refuge, sob- 
bing out ‘her delight. 

“ My poor cousin,” said Vernon, with assumed ten- 
dertiess—the tenderness’ of the beast of prey who 
fondles what he intends presently to devour. “How 
thin and pale you are! How you must have suf- 
fered. I hastened’ to fly to you immediately,upon re- 
ceiving your letter.” 

Charlot lifted her head from his breast, and sent a 
quick glance around the room. 

“You are very, Very good,” dear cousin !” she 
exclaimed. “But where is Adrian? ‘Where is 
Joliette ?” 

“ Joliette is ill,” replied the hypocrite, with « 
long face/’ “And Rossitur is travelling in Italy. 
Poor’ fellow, he was completely broken by your 
supposed death, I telegraphed to him to return at 
once to Blair Abbey, aud you must be there to 
meet him,” 

“ And you are alone?” 

“ Alone, Charlot. Joliette bade me say that she 
wished that she could spare Mrs, Bittle to attend 
you, but Juliette is ill, as I sa d. and she needs her 
waiting-woman to attend upon her. Mrs, Malverne 
declined to comé, but Joliette bade me say to yon 
that there was not the faintest impropriety iu your 
travelling under the escort of your own cousin, 
your almost brother, She is eagerly ayaitiug 
your return, Charlot, and I am. come to take you 
away this very day. Is Captain Rodriguez at home ?” 

“ He sailed in his brig yesterday for Smyrua. but 
the senhora is iu. I will call her.” 








Miss Lyle hastened to do so. 

Senhora Rodriguez entered, and Vernon exerted 
all his powers of pleasing with such effect that the 
worthy lady was delighted with him. 

He reiterated his story that Joliette wag ill and 
that Rossitur was travelling in Italy, and mentioned 
also that his own kinsman, Sir Mark Trebasil, was 
lying at the point of death, and that his immediate 
return to England was imperative. 

“ A steamer leaves Lisbon to-morrow morning 
for London direct,” he said, truthfully enough, “and 
I desire to take passage in her. We must therefore 
proceed to Lisbon to-night, I must secure our pas- 
sage before I sleep.” 

*I can be ready in five minutes,” said Miss Lyle. 

“You must have tea with us,” urged the hospi- 
ae hostess. “You can then reach Lisbon by early 

usk.’ 

Vernon yielded to the good lady's persuasions and 
remained to tea, 

After the meal adieux were said, and Vernon and 
Miss Lyle burried down to the river bank to catch 
the steamer, 

It was early night when they landed at the Lisbon 
quay. A few lights glowed dim!y through the 
gathering gloom, People were hurrying to aud fro, 
jostling each other, and creating noise and confusion. 

Charlot Lyle clung to her cousin’s arm, and he 
halted and peered about him in quest of Pinhal. 

**I told the hotel-porter to be in waiting for us,” 
he exclaimed, “I thought you would prefer to walk 
up these ‘steep and narrow streets, Charlot—but 
there the manis now! This way, Pinhal.” 

‘The Portuguese came’ hurrying towards his em- 
ployer. 

* Lead the way,” said Vernon, curtly, 

Pinhal obeyed. r 

Miss Lyle found the walk very long and tiresome. 
They threaded crooked, ill-lighted streets, they 
encountered rough persons of the lowest class, who 
oftentimes addressed them in coarse tones, and with 
coarser laughter, and Oharlot clung to her cousin 
in a tremor of fear, scarcely breathing freely until 
at last, tired and trembling, she halted with her guide 
and relative upon the steps of Pinhal’s house, 

“Is this the hotel?” she asked, in surprise. 

“Yes,” said Vernon, unblushingly. “It is a quiet, 
family hotel, as good as any to be found in this 
beastly country. You have only to remain over- 
night, you know. Surely you won’t mind one night 
in. a Portuguese hotel, Charlot—especially as I 
am with you?” 

Miss Lyle uttered a negative and looked curiously 
around her. ‘I'he house was very small, low and 
dingy. Could it be a private hotel? ‘The neigbour- 
hood.appeared mean and poor —not at all the quarter 
in which to look fora respectable hotel. The houses 
on either side were dark and seemed unoccupied. 
Over the way, a little nearer the corner, was an 
eating-house of the humbler class, with a lighted 
lantern over the portal. ‘I'he door was open, and the 
lights from within streamed out into the street. 
Miss Lyle saw the row of tables within, with rough- 
looking customers thronging around them, and even 
while she looked a man, who seemed to be an Italian 
courier, came slowly out of the restaurant and halted 
in the shadow of the building, aud gazed carelessly 
as it. seemed, towards the opposite group while he 
lighted a cigar. 

This man was Adrian Rossitur. 

Just then, as it happened, while Senhora Pinhal 
was undoing the bolts and bars within, a group of 
men by with a lighted lantern. 

The bright rays fell fnll for a single instant upon 
Charlot Lyle’s face and form, illuminating her fea- 
tures, her delicate complexion, her golden hair. A 
single instant, we have said, but that instant was 
enough. 

The cigar dropped from Rossitur’s hand. His 
heart seemed to stand still in his bosom. He knew 
that lovely face—knew it beyond the shadow of 
doubting, although he had believed it hidden under 
dank seaweeds, and hushed for ever under the salt 
sea waves ! 

And even as he recognized her the door opened, 
and she passed into the house with Vernon and his 
ally. 

“Charlot! Alive and here!” thought Rossitar, 
leaning against the wall, his heart resuming its action 
with tempestuous throbbings, ‘* Wit does it 
mean ?” 

That was a question easier asked than answered. 

‘IT must have wronged Veruvon cruelly,” was his 
next thought, ™ He came here on Charlot’s account. 
That letter he received post-marked Lisbon was from 
he» But why did he not tell me that she lived? 
Why did he not tell me that he was coming to her ? 
Tiereis something in all this that I don’t under- 
stand, I believe that Vernon is a cowardly villain 
afterall! Else why all this secrecy? Whydoes he 
bring. ber to this miserable quarter? Why has he 





come to Portugal under an assume! name? Why 
has he not taken her to a respectable hotel? Why 
does he take her to the house of these villanous 
people? Ah,I begin to see!” and his eyes lighted 
up with a sudden glow. “He has given himself out 
as heir presumptive of Sir Mark Trebasil. But 
Charlot is ahead of him in the line of succession. I 
see! I see! I believe that the whole affair of her 
supposed death is due to his machiuations. 

The conviction, coming upon him like a burst of 
light, momentarily deprived him of strength. He 
was afraid of his ownthoughts. ‘hen the reflection 
that Charlot might be in peril in that darkened house 
over the way endowed him with new energy, and lie 
took two or three steps towards the Pinhal abode 
with the idea of rescuing her. 

And now his sober English prudence asserted 
itself.. If Charlot were in danger, hie could not rescue 
her single-handed. He must have help, armed with 
the authority of thelaw. ‘To go to yonder house and 
demand Miss Lyle’s release would be only a mode of 
warning her enemies that they were discovered and 
of putting them on their guard. 

“They would refuse to admit me,” he decided, 
and before I could bring the police they would have 
her secretly removed beyond my reach. I must go 
to work cautiously and carefully.” 

He looked down at his cheap disguise, and con- 
cluded that first of all it was necessary to attire bim- 
self as became an English gentleman, ‘To go to the 
police in his present guise as an Italian courier might 
tend to bring discredit upon himself, although he had 
with him his passport—one that he had used on 
former trips to the Continent, and which he had pro- 
cured from his London chambers during his brief 
stay in London, and which would serve to declare 
his identity. 

Making his way towards the western portion of 
the town, Rossitur discovered a fashionable outfitting 
establishment, and procured within it a complete 
change of garments. 

With these carried in a parcel under his arm he 
sought out a respectable hotel. Upon the way thither 
he removed his coarse, heavy black beard and wig, 
his red neckcloth and hia spectacles, and at a street 
fountain washed off. his “Italian complexion.” He 
now looked like himself, although shabbily dressed, 
and had no difficulty in procuring room at the hotel 
at which he presented himself. 

His toilet was soon made, and he went out again, 
this time with a genuine courier as a guide. 

His first visit was to the office of the chief of police, 
Here he told lis story, and showed his passport; but 
failed to arouse the interest and attention he ex- 

cted. 

The chief of police had many weighty matters 
pressing upon him, be said; he would attend to this 
one in a day or two, if Mr, Rossitur would call 
again. 

Impatient and annoyed, Rossitur hastened to the 
residence of the English minister, but that gentle- 
man was absent upon a visit to a Portuguese noble- 
man, who lived a few miles out of town, and would 
not return home until morning, 

It .was a@ bitter trial of Jiossitur’s patience, but 
what could he do but wait? 

The night that followed seemed to him—even 
years afterwards—the longest vight in all his life. 
He went back to the street iu which the Pinhals 
lived and walked there for hours; he visited again 
the office of the chief of police; and finally, quite 
worn out, he returned to his room at the Hotel 
Braganza and waited there for daybreak. 

But he did not sleep nor rest. His mind busied 
itself with the great problem of Charlot Lyle’s sup- 
posed death and continued existence. He wept tears 
of joyand gratitude; he went nearly wild in his im- 
patience to rescue her and gather her once more ip 
his arms, 

But the longest night has alwas an ending. 
came at last. 

Rossitur forced himself to eat breakfast, and 
directly afterwards proceeded to the house of the 
English minister, who had not yet returned, Ros- 
situr waited, pacing the floor of the reception-room 
into which he was ushered for hours. 

About ten o’clock the minister returned,, and 
almost immediately afterwards granted his impatient 
visitor an audience, 

‘Tne young geutieman exhibited his credentials and 
told his story. 

The minister interested himself in the case, and 
accompanied Rossitur in person to the police-office, 
Within half an hour thereafter Clarlot’s lover, at- 
tended by three stout policemen, was on his way 
to the place of Charlot’s captivity. 

As they threaded their way to the eastern portion 
of the city a steamer was quitting Lisbon harbour 
on her way to London, and upon that steamer’s 
deck, sinister and exultant, stood Charles Vernon. 

“I’m all right now!” he thought, joyfully 
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“Charlot Lyle is the same as'dead. ‘She will neve 
disturb me again, I have cleared my path com- 
pletely. I hope thatI shall find both Park and the 
baronet dead, Now for home and fortune!” 

Ab! if he could have known how completely all 
his plans were being overthrown! Before the good 
steamer “ Britannia ”’ had actually gained the open 
sea Vernon's latest prey had escaped his toile— 
Charlot Lyle was clasped in the arms of her lover. 

(To be continued.) 
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Szir-Launonmne Live-Rart Company.—The in- 
vention is adapted from the present “ Oaptain’s 
Bridge,” and is fitted with compasses, and rudder, 
and watertight seate, containing sails, masts, oars, 
water, etc. Among the advantages which the raft 
is stated to possess over other means of saving life 
the principal are that it is always ready and is self- 
launching ; that it cannot be sunk, being built upon 
the cellular principle ; and that it ean be constructed 
at less cost and is of less weight than a lifeboat, 
‘size for size,” 

AMALGAM I'rLLINes For TarTa.—‘ As a durable 
filling, amalgams can be used,” says Dr, A. O. Oastle, 
“in eases where other metallic filing cannot be ap- 
plied. ‘Their use has been on the increase for very 
many years. Opposition to their use is made by 
those only who seek to obtain fabulous fees for gold 
fillings, which t btained for these, and 
hence appropriate to themselves the title of tthe 
best dentist.’ In the appropriate places: Ihave 
used amalgams for forty years. past. No injury, 
above electro-galvanie action, lias been done by their 
preseuce.” 

GAS FROM SEWER REFUSE. 

A NOVEL and appsrently important utilization of 
sewage has recently been successfully put in prac- 
tice in Breslau, Germany. Mr... Alfred: Sendermann 
announces that from this waste he has obtained an 
exceilent illuminating gas, and this on @ scale suffi- 
ciently great to warraut the belief that the plan 
might be extended to meet the requirements of large 
communities. 

‘he apparatus, which is built underground, con- 
sists in a large reservoir in which the material is col- 
lected and thence run off to retorts loeated:at a still 
lower level. The gas is bere generated in the usual 
way, and condueted toe tar cistern and then to @ con- 
denser, ‘The purification is effected by milk of lime, 
and finally by: passage through clean water. 

‘Lhe gas thus obtained is said to burn with even a 
brighter flame than that made from coal. Its odour 
is slightly acid, but not at all disagreeable, 

‘The common residyes, such as coke, tar, and fatty 
matter, are inodorous and perfectly utilizable. The 
cost of the apparatus is no dearer than that of the 
ordinary description, while the expense of the pro- 
duct is necessarily less than that of coal gas, There 
is no diseugagement of bad odour from the factory. 
If these claims are legitimate, several important 
eanitary problems will be solved by the invention, 

Errect oF Damp Arr on CoaL.—M. Varrenstrass 
finds by recently conducted experiments on 'this 
subject that the loss in weight, due to a slow oxida- 
tion and to the disengagement of gases which form 
the richest part of the coal, may equal-one third of 
the original weight. The heating power in such 
coal was lowered to 47 per cent, of its former capacity, 
The same coal exposed to the air, but in a closed 
receptacle, did not lose more than 25 per cent. of gas 
and 10: per cent. of heating power, Bituminous 
coals alter most rapidly. This shows the disadvan- 
tage of damp cellars and of leaving coal uncovered for 
long periods and subject to bad weather. Judging 
from the large less inourred, it would seem much the 
better economy to provide suitable receptacles for 
the fuel, the saving in the latter being sufficient to 
compensate for the extra expense. 

EXPERIMENTS ON FLowsrs,—Those flowers that 
bave a violet hue will gradually change colour and 
taro to green under the influence of the smoke of 
acigar, This is easily seen, for instance, on the 
petals of 'Thlaspi or shepherd’s purse, [beris umbel- 
lara, or Hesperis matronalis. This change is owing 
to the ammonia contained in tobacco, Starting from 
this circumstance, the Italian professor, L. Gabba, 
has made a series of experiments on a variety of 
plants with that alkaliin its natural state. His ap- 
paratus isa very simple one, merely consisting in a 
piate into which he pours liquid ammonia, covering 
it afterwards with a reversed glass funnel. The 
flower to be tested is inserted into the tube, In 
this way he bas seen violet, blue, and purple turn to 
bright green; intense carmine red (of the pink) be- 
come black; white turn yellow, etc. The most ox- 
treordinary results were afforded by variexated 
flowers. When the latter, immediately after this 
exposure, are dipped into pure water they will re- 











tain their new. colours for several honrs, after, which 
they simply return to their former state, Mg 0d 
curious discovery of Professor Gabba’s is that the 
fone pf pater pyr, t are pit oe er 
no smell, ulre @ deligntia. tia, 
under ha iehnenes of .ammonia, We know. that the 
Japanese, by. means of niremene which they 
secret, can colour or whiten flowers and, , 
wonderful variegation. ‘The Ojinese have. also 
secrets of their fabhe among them one for reducing 
large trees to a dwarf sige. The Garden of Aogli- 
matization has at this moment an orayue tree, @ hun- 
dred years old, and imported from China, ne bigger 
than @ rose tree; its fruit scarcely attains the siza of 
a cherry, 

WHY THE CHAMELEON GHANGES COLOUR. 

AT the meeting of the Société de Biologie of Pavia, 
Teeently, M. Paul Bert discussed: the cause: and 
Mechenism of the changes of colour-ia the chame- 
leon, The animal is normally of a dark bottle-gveen 
colour, which changesto pale green and then to very 
pale yellow. The causes of these changes:of colour 
euould, he said, be sought for in the nervoussystem 
exclusively. Ifthe sciatic nerves of the left side of 
the chameleon be. cut, the side-on which the division 
is made will take on the darkest shade of green, 
whilst the other side will become lighter. 

The nerves to which the chauges of colour should 
be referred take their rise directly from the ence- 
phalon, and follow the same direction as the motor 
nerves, for if the chameleon be poisoned witi ourave 
it becomes black, and if it be chtierofermed it becomes 
lighter in tint: whilst, if the be carried 
farther and it be killed with the latter anssthetio,; it 
then turns black, By teking awayrthe two baives of 
the encephalon and leaving the nucleus the animal 
changes colour and becomes very dark. If, on the 
contrary, one hemisphere of the encephalon be left 
tbe chameleon remains light coloured on one side, 
while the other side becomes darkened. It is there- 
fore evident that there exists what may be termed 
colouring nerves, setting out from the nucleus of the 
eneephalon, the Lwo hemispheres of wiiich are des- 
tined to moderate the nerve-action and to givea 
greater or lese intensity to the tints of: the. chame- 


leon. 

The mechanism of these changes has been thus 
explained by MM. Milne Hdwards and: Pouchet. 
Uuder the skin, and communicating with it, are 'ves- 
sels filled with a pigmeut coursing through little 
canals which intersect, cross, and interlace each other 
in all directious at the back of the: epidermis-itéelf. 
This pigment is afterwards drawn back iuto the vesi- 
clea by the volition of the animal, and the chameleon 
them takes on a pale tint, produced bya pale yellow 
tiesue visible by its traneparency, 

M. Paul Bert has also noticed that light excites the 
colour of the chameleon, ‘I'hus, ifthe animal bedis- 
turbed in his sleep-durings the miglit, che: side illu- 
mined by the dignt becomes pale, whiist the: other 
side remains dark. ‘Tie: mélucnce ‘of light and its 
power in,exciting these chauges of colour. in the 
chameleon require elucidation, aud: may prove to be 
# starting-point for iuterestiug vesearches in general 
physiology. 

Arr tx CLoturna —Dr. Max von ‘PettenKofer 
states that of equal surfaces of the following maté- 
rials he finds them permeated by various quantities 
of air (the most porous, flantel, such as is used ordi- 
narily for clothing, being taken at 100), thas :— 
* Piannel, 100; linen of medium fineness; 58; silk, 
40; buckskin, 68; tanned leather, 1; chamois lea- 
ther, 51.” Henee, if the warmth of cloth depends 
upon the degree in which it keeps out the air ‘from 
our bodies, glove kid ‘must be 100 times warmer tlian 
flaunel, which is well known not to be the fact. The 
great question is that of ventilation. If several 
layers of the same material be placed together, and 
the air be allowed to permeate through them,’ the 
ventilation through the second layer is not much less 
than through the first, since the meshes of two form 
& continuous system of tubes of uniform diameter, 
and the rapidity of the movement of the air through 
tiese is affected merely by the resulting friction. 
Through our clothing, then, passes a stream of air, 
the amount of which, as in ventilation, depends upon 
the size of the meshes, upon the difference of tem- 
perature between the external and internal atmo- 
sphere, and upon the velocity of the surrounding air— 
clothing, then, being required not to prevent the ad- 
mission of air, but to regulate it so that the nervous 
system shall be sensible of no movement in the air. 

Wur Wuerts RatTie on Lonpon PavemMENTs.— 
One of the nuisances of London is the rattle of its 
streets, Asphalte and wood pavements have been 
es<ayed to deaden the noise of whieels, aud these eab- 
stitutes so far give general satisfaction. The chief 
reason why wheels rattle on stone pavement is that 
the stone is laid at right angles to the line of’ pro- 





gression: Between each piece of grauite is a juncture,- 


or gutter, which presents ‘au inequality, even “when 
the pavement is ttvel, and'still more so whe it is 
ia Kg Arey oe pat me ah eet es Mire Ae in- 
equality © Burface over w it passesi’ ‘all 
iutents and purposes the oly} of a ‘wheel 
which touches the ground ‘at 4 given‘moment isa line 
tangent to the circumference, aid puratiet to ite axis. 
If this tangent be also parallel to each gutter between 
the stones of the pavement, the wheel will follow the 
inequalities, and'so will clatter. “But if tlie pavement 
were laid diagonally, pa yea, a Bop which 
the wheel rests at any instant would ne lel 
toa gutter. ‘Some part of the’-wheel would always 
be upon the crown of a stone, while another might be 
traversing a gutter. The wheel would thus “stride” 
a Sent io of rising anil’ hen with’ each 
uality. Let any spectator note comparative 
jilaned r a wheel when it takes'the pavement diago- 
nally. 
ree 
SANDRINGHAM, 
Tum country around. Sandriogham. is far, mor® 
e.and evan. more picturesque: than is geue 
raily supposed ; and as # sportsman’s domain it is no- 
exceeded im variety er excellence by many & more 
famous and more lung-standiug “ eo.’ There 
om the marshes for. wild-fowl. shooting + 


success ; 
outta roam the open.beaths, and to find shelter among 
gh ess gle me ee Oe Mem oy 
whichever .way , / 
whether from Caaie Rising or from the new station 
at Walierton, onthe railway between Lynn and Hun- 
stanton —wluch runs. aleug the;low Jand between the 
ananline hb bie heathy pe 4 
passed throug the same;. varies 
with; plautation, which becomestaller, and denser 
and is.mingled with older apd more fully grown tim- 
ber.ag we draw nearer.to. the house, iter haying pro- 
bably refreshed the inner man at that,.ostelny, for 
man aud beast, “ ‘Lhe Folly.” .Eyger, 
evidences of care and attention, 
railing out of repair will be found thro 
wholeestate. ‘tue park, coxtains about 500 acres, 
and is, well with, deer, -Dhe tress. heve ave 
ef .considerabie age and 
them.gome large old: Scoteh 
which the soil here is y. 
house has been entirely rebuilt.aince. 1869, and 
slthough of no very great.size has now: some archi- 
tecturai character, and is at all events. thopoughly 
eomfortable.aud well ordered. ..The ens and 
grounds wwieh surround it, and, towards a 
mipiature.lake, have been well laid out, aud ‘blaze 
with colour in their due season ; but the kitehen.gar- 
dena; separated from, the. rest, of, she. domain by a 
public, road, entirely new, and, furnished. with every 
moderu,applisuce and resource which horticulturists 
uave devised for insuring the protection.af crops, are 
dnote. noticeable aud more complete in their way than 
parterre or, pleasure-ground, 

After all, there is little iu the houge or grounds of 
Sandringham to attract mere sight-seers— y 
enough, no doubt, for those, whose home, it.ie, and 
whose care has brousht the place to its present eon- 
dition of orderly beauty... The most striking ‘pic- 
ture” about the place is perhaps at the priacipal.ea- 
trance, where the famous Norwich gates, rica with 
scroll- work aud. cunuing- devices in hammered iron, 
are well backed and contrasted by some. fine, wide- 
-branching lime-trees. ‘These gates, the work of the 
Messrs, Barnard, of Norwich, were, conspicuous in 
the Exhibition of 1862, and were,givente the Prince 
of Wales by the county of Norfelk.in.1864. 

Not far beyond them, and just within the park, is 
the little church of Sandringham, restored.in 1335 by 
Lady Harriette Cowper, Another objectof euriosity 
is the Imdiaa idol, which Admiral. Keppel recently 
presented to the Prince of Wales, to whom the wiwle 
of the district, including the small, parishes. of San- 
driogham, Babingley, Woferton, Appleton, West 
Newton, and much of; Dersingh leogether an 
extent of between 7,000 and 8,000 acres—belongs. 
It was sold to. the prince in,1861 by the Hon.. Spencer 
Cowyer for a sum of 220,000/. 


ft 


Ir is said that Count von Steheliu, the nephew. of 
Herr Krupp, has just won 400,000f. (16,000/.) at the 
gaming-table at Monaco, and had the good sense to 
return home by the next moruing’s train with the 
money iu his pocket. 

How A LapY sHouLD Sit on A Honrss.—Tho 
ideal of a fine horsewomen is erect without being 
rigid, perfectly square to the front, and, until quite 4% 
home in the saddle, looking religiously between her 
horse’s ears, The shoulders should be perfectly 
square, but thrown back a little, eo as to expand the 








chest and make a hollow waist, “ sach as is observed 
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in waltsing.”” butalwaye flexible. ‘On the flexibility 
of the person above the seat all the grace of eques,, 
trianism, and on the firmness below ail the safety de- 
pends. Nervousness makes both men and: women poke 
their heads for ward—e stupid:trick in a man, unpar- 
donable in « wom A Jady: should. bend likes 
willow in a storm. always returning to an easy yet 
nearl tion. ‘This seat.should.be acquired 
while the lady’s horse is led, first by band, then with 
al stiek, and finally witha lunging rein, which 
will give room for cantering in circles, But whereas 
pupil is encom reine,a whip, and directions 
for guiding her horse,-sbe may ‘be excused for for- 
getting all-about her.seat or her Thearms 
down to the elbows should hang Jeosly near but not 
fixed to the. sides, and the hands, in the absence of 
reins, may rest in front of the waist. 


A STORY UNTOLD. 








‘* Ir ie not worth while to explain everythin 
said to herself, the fortieth time,.at least since the 
train had left-Leadon in themorning. “Consin Ly. 
would never understand, and it would be just the way 
to give. clue, Everybody will wonder.why I am not 

i course ;” andan. angry little flush crossed 
her face. * Bat-the-secret.is mine, and will.not. burt 
anybody, | No,J)will.not say a-word, Oh-—-” 

There was a long, shrill whistle, a slackening of 
speed, the end of a long.shed-like, atetion, clearly 
visible, and in they rumbled, 

She rose, gathered up,a satchel, umbrella, water- 
pect and. book, and began to follow the throng, walk- 

ng-to the end. of the platfomm before she stopped, and 
then glancing sharply et every vehiole.in the road. 

Somevne nodded, rose up, out, then held the 
reins uncertainlv, The traveller hurried forward, 

“Oh, Violet!” she-exelaimed. 

“Oh, Lyb!” was the rejoinder. “ I sent James for 
you—he was,eure that, he, would, remember freee I 
didn’t want to meet you. in,the growd.. Oh, is it really 
true? Are you not xather thin, Violet? your 
eyes and hair mever could be outgrown.” 

“Oh, my trunks!” Violet said, suddenly, 

* There is, James--L found, her first,” langhing. 
“Would you bave known her, James?” 

‘Phe tall, raddy-looking man studied the faces mo- 


ig," she 


not from the picture. . 

“That pictore, flattered abominably. I sent, it 
because L thought.it 0 handsome. No, I don’t. look 
like. that,” laughing a little bitterly, 

“But you are tired. James;. will..yon, look. for 
Mies Disbrowe’s, trunks? Give him .the checks, 

iolet.” 

Violet handed them aut: When the, two. women 
were ljeft slone,. she. threw her.arms around her 
cousin's neck and gave # half-strangled sob, 

** Ob, Lyb,, dear, if knew how nice: it is. to 
come,back, to see. the.. of » trae friend, to feel 
esie.I.mean,anchored to any one spot. Iam sotired 
CO ai ain el 

“Why n't. .yon, return AZO, . 21 
thought you, would when Mrs. Lewis died. Why, 
how yow tremble! .Yousre.worn ont, There, 
son sigbs into the carriage, and don't.eay another 
word,’ 

James Oburchill found her crying in her, handker- 


chief when he returned, having consigned thetrunks | coil, 


to.e flyman, 

“She's tired to death,” Mrs: Qhurchill said. “ You 
shall have a nice long, rest,and. we .are6o glad to 
have you. back. But you will hardiy know the place, 
Violet.. It_has been ‘transformed into» summer 
seavide,.#, fas\ionable resort.singe last you saw it.” 

Violet glanced out presently. 

“ Why, I shouldn’t know it atall,” she declared. 
“What .rowe and rows of houses!—why, .the 
ny has been re-modelled, and everything—basn’t 

‘* Pretty nearly. And to think of our both being 
heiresses, Violet !”” 

dim Churchill gave a glad, satisfied langh, then 
ry : 

“ Would you have come back if it had not been for 
that, Vy? . Wasn't it odd Lewis’s marrying so soon ? 
Did yonjJike the new wife—countess or something, 
wasn’t she?” 

“An Ltalian countess, with a fearful temper. Iam 
glad to get back to something true and wholesome 
and Christian-like; yes. and I may as well confess I 
am glad to have Aunt Lottie’s money too. I have 
been shamefully extravagant.” 

They stopped now. before a. mansion both pretty 
and comfortable-looking, 

“ Here we are at liome. No, you shall not lookat 
& single thing until you are rested, Shut your eyes, 
and march atraight on.” 

Violet Disbrowe marched on, but could not shat 


ent. 
“No,” be replied, gather besitatingly ; ‘at lesst / de 





her eyes — across the broad piazza, throngh the 


; spacious hall, up the soft-carpeted stairs, and here to 


a large front chamber, with windows on two sides, 
cool, lovely and fragrant, with an exquisite home- 
like air. 

“Now you are to take off your dress ya on 
this wrapper, and go straight to bed. It is only four, 
and you can bave two hours’ rest_until dinner-time. 
Not a word. Iam as tyrannical as Queen Elizabeth, 
What is the use of my name if it cannot endow me 
with some power ?” 

Violet was very glad. Mrs.@bhurohill darkened 
the blinds, kissed her cousin, gm@left her. Thefirst 
use Violet made of her freedomewas: to-indulge ine 
wild fit of weeping. When that had gubsided she 
said slowly to berself : 

“Five thousand pounds. A¥hat gecomfort! The 
old life shall be blotted out,.amdI will be happy 
again. After all, it takes.euch:s: little to make me 
happy. Freedom and being omt-of debt are like 
entering heaven. I won'meven think of the past.” 

Fifteen minutes The 


comfort.of the last t nad been her power 
b | of sleeping, even iegowdienand difficulties 
her awake. 


that once kept 


== 


To one of them, Edward Mount, it had been a 
father notable day. He was staying with his mother 
and his father’s ward, Marian Devausney, Between 
these two young people there had been a mild flir- 
tation summer after summer. 

Mrs, Mount fanned the embers from year to year. 

Miss sney was a pleasant-tempered girl, 
with no specially strong characteristics. well-looking 
without being iu the least a beauty, a modest, quiet, 
well-educated and well-ordered girl, with an inde- 
pendent fortune, 

Mr. Mount was delighted to have the handling o 
it, and had provedybimeelf a trustworthy guardian. 

Mrs. Mount leoiged at it in 2 most enchanting per- 
spective. To, have it in Edward's possession; to 
Jenow that he was provided for beyond the chances 
of business, or any dependence ov his father; and 

\then--she had never seen a young woman with 
whom she coijld geton eo,well. If Edward married 
her there would be no separation, and this thought 
‘was a greatdeal to Mra, Mount, for she idolized her 


eon. 
They had. walked audridden, gone on sailing par- 
ties, pioniog, dances, end kept together so closely 
an engagement, Perhaps 


freer mv dong.ago if it had not been ex- 


When she: awoke ‘beard @hildren’s voices on 
the lawn _glanped.out of the win- | peated. 


dow. 
“Oh, she fs up pow!"an eager voice cried out. 
“TI sec her by thowindem, Mamma, can’t we have 
cqomanaecedignerat 


needful. Violet }1 
the satchel f \ 
“This is the key for the-ene,containing my dress 


and nece articles, you are, Lyb! 
They 

tom 2 i be de- 
, Teamelling getsone miser- 


page in m burcy, 


laughed, 

“You haven’t changed much, Vy,” and -Mrs; 

Charchill began to look her over. “ What a lovely’ 

figure. you have! while [—just look nay. stout I’ve. 

gone. But then,I am eight years older, and have 
‘our ehildren,” 


“And I am twenty-six. Do T look old for it, 

Lyb?” 

eZom.will not when you are rested and get.that 
worried Jook ont of your face. And how magnifi- 
cent your hair is! Blonde hair and black eyes are 
such an; odd combination.” 

“My. hair ia » little darker—coming . out, red, I 
think,” and. ehe laughed as she twisted it in a great, 
. out a lock to curl and brushing the short 
ends over her forehead. 

She was nota beautiful woman, perbaps, yet one 
who could be very brilliant and fascinating. When 
her ipa and cheeks were tinted with a soft rose-pink, 
and her.eyes shone dangerously—they were.the kind 
of eyes that slwars carried danger in them—when 
some ewift revulsion of feeling, set every feature 
aglow, and brought strange heats and lights to her 
face,.then. men. called her hand and 


hated her. 

© put on a black grenadine dress, the low square 
nec filled in with airy blonde plaitings, and wide 
ruffles of thesame at the wrist. Then she tied up 
two or three of the curls with a pale blue ribbon, put 
ena bine sash, the ends of whic! were brocaded. with 
black, and some pearl and turquoise jewellery. 

Elizabeth, in the meanwhile, had been telling her 
about the fortune. 

This old great-aunt had owned half the place. 
When fashion set in thitherward the land, had 
risen fabulously. The houses that had been built 
before her death were very valuable. It had been 
divided among a number of heirs, to be sure, but 
not one of them was more thankful than Violet Dis- 
browe. 

There, followed s pleasant dinner with the chil- 
dren and no guests—but during, the evening. there 
were several. While it was light. they played 
croquet, and afterwards sauntered into the billiard- 
room. 





Prag) Mrs Mount refrained from urgin 
her-gon, but. she was Pe strategist, and B nom 
eo wéll that her son conld,mot avoid walking into 

her tittle traps. 
Do-tell the troth he had already decided to marry 
that she eared forhimonly, that rich as 


Heknew 
she-as-che felt herae]f honoured by attentions from 
, young man, whose indolent 


pons pieaquisite, the 
marti, both evi- 
y- aimed at her fortune, 

, 's actual indifferenee to it, and the 





worm. somaget ves on ha las 


frienda in. the od. moms ie 
much. jovi 20 


: ins ; ‘favourite with society, dis- 
| bbe oontd mar dy, eho fancied, and this fact 
bilast, however; the words had been spoken, to 


emusic of the 
sly,.and won 
wepiure, He. like@rto think himself 


ng an engaged 
Lan: t behaviour al} 


dianer he found himself somewhat | bored. 
» had 


i rien that they should go down to 
-the-parlour and have.some danciug. It was-her one 
dissipation. 

“It is too .warm to dance,” he said, rather 
shortly. 

Then, after a long silence, he proposed a walk, to 
which she gladly assented, 

The croquet players were still on the Jawn-when 
they passed the Churchills. ‘I'wo or three gentlemen 
were smoking in « free-and-eagy manner. , 

“Let us goin,” said Mount, “If anybody on the 
face of the earth knows how to enjoy himself it’s 
Qburchill,” 

Miss Devausney never shone in general society, 
and, somehow—was it a presentiment ?--she would 
much rather have walked under the trees in sileace 
than.have entered, 

* Come,” and he turned the gate latch, 

“Oh, Mr. Monnt! Good evening. And Miss De- 
vausney—how do you do P I believe you know every~ 
body here. Oh, no, my cousin came this after- 
noon, Violet—Miss Disbrowe, Mr. Mount; Mise 
Devausney.’’ 

“Miss Disbrowe—no, I cannot be mistaken. I 
should remember your eyes anywhere. Mrs, Qhur- 
hill, your cousin and I are old friends,” 

He uttered these words in sucha strangely glad 
tone that Miss Devausney started. Andthen heheld 
both of her hands, looked into the eyes that he had 
not forgotten, and said ; 

“Tam very, very happy to meet you again, How 
long have you been in the country? Is Mrs, Chur- 
chil really your cousin? Are you to stay ?” 

Yes, to the two last,” 

He laughed gaily. ; 

“It is such a surprise,” he went on, “Three 
years ago this very summer, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. I have come home to settle down now, A 
relative has kindly left me a small fortune, and I am 
tired of rambling about, I think of setting up a 
ema! cottage,.a cat, @ parrot and a poodle dog.” 

“Phe cat might do. The other two I hate.” 

And I should want you to come and see me;. 80 

34 them haniahed.” 








“Thank you. I should want to come. Marian, 
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(VfOL8T’s EXPLANATION.) 


wouldn’t you like to have a game? You are fond of 
eroguet. Do you play, Miss Disbrowe?” 

** I do not like it much,” she answered, in an indif- 
ferent tone. “Oh, they are putting up the balls; it 
is rather dark.” 

“We will adjourn to the billiard-room,” said 
Mre. Churchill. “Mr. Mount, escort my cousin, and 
hs take Miss Devausuey upstairs to lay off her 

t. 

Mr. Mount had turned in the beginning of this and 
said, hurriedly : 

**May I have a game with yon? I remember——=" 

“I am too tired to play,” she interrupted. 

“We really cannot,” sail Miss Devausney, whose 
placid nature was vexed at this sudden show of friend- 
ship, or rather at her lover’s unusual interest, ‘* You 
know we only came out for a walk, and, aunt——”" 

She always called Mrs, Mount by that name. 

“ Nonsense!” was tie curt rejoinder. “ We can 
finish our walk going home. I must have a game.” 

He drew Miss Disbrowe’s hand through his arm 
and led her down the path to the side entrance, 
where there was another hospitable porch. 

The room was lighted, but two or three of the 
smokers preferred tu remain outside and finish their 
cigars, 

Miss Devausney followed her hostess. If she 
had dared she would have gone home alone—no, 
she could not have left Edward with that dangerous 
woman. 

Oh, why had they ventured in? Did Mrs. 
Churchill know anything abont their friendship? 
One thought restrained ber from asking. Edward 
would be angry. 

When she came downstairs pretty Mrs. Lynde took 
her captive. 

Miss Devausney could not shake off any person, 
bat indeed, up to this moment, she had admired Mrs. 
Lyndeextremely. But where were Edward and Miss 
Disbrowe ? 

The truants were under the porch, talking com- 





monplace that all the world might have heard— 
where she had been last, and about her voyage, 
where he was staying, his mothsr, Miss Deyaus- 
ney. 
“She is your cousin ?” said Violet. 

“No, not exactly. My father is her guardian, 
or was,” with a little laugh, “for now she is her 
own mistress.” 

“Oh, a sort of sisterly arrangement,” Violet com- 
mented, “Jt must be nice for your mother. It is 
so pleasant to have a grown-up daughter; at 
least, Mrs. Lewis and I always agreed delightfully.” 

And so on until they came in for their game. 

She was a fine player—something more. Lithe, 
graceful, with lovely hands and arms, a little thin, 
but exquisite in shape; and now her cheeks were 
aflush like the ripe side of a peach, her scarlet lips 
flashed in talk and laughter, and her great, deep eyes 
were luminous. Two or three of the gentlemen 
watched her with a new interest. 

“Mount, your wits have gone wool-gathering,” 
declared Layton. “The idea of allowing Miss Dis- 
browe to carry off the palm! Let me take your place, 
my dear fellow—yon're nervons.” 

Miss Devansney glanced up at this chaffing among 
the men; they were running Mount rather hard, and 
offering to revenge his defeat upon his fair op- 
ponent. He was forced to assent, but he did it 
rather sulkily, came and sat down by the gronp of 
women, and watched Miss Disbrowe every moment, 

Aguin she was the victor. 

“Iam going to leave off while my credit is good,” 
she said, langhing!y. “No, not another game to- 
night, I doubt if I shall ever do as well again, so do 
not envy me my glory.” 

She weut around to the small circle, and’ Mount 
placedachair for her, Refresiments were announced 
in the dining-room. Ife took her liand, and then 
reached over for Miss Devausney’s. 

The men were always galiant at the Churchill’— 
perbaps because the host set the example, There 





was some light badinage, the ladies agreed to meet 
to-morrow and decide on tableaux, and the good- 
nights were said, 

“I’m very tired,” exclaimed Violet, “I had half 
a mind to run off to bed an-hour ago.” 

“ But how: brilliant you looked, Excitements 
agree with you. While you were playing you were 
just like that picture.” 

“ Was 1?” languidly. “I am so fearfully thin 
now.” b 

* We shall soon have you bright and blooming, 
Good-night, dear.” 

Violet went straight to sleep. She did not so much 
as think about Edward Mount. 

“What a stupid evening it was!’ exclaimed Miss 
Devausney. “ And, Edward, I wish you wouldn’t 
play billiards, It seems such regular gambliug to 
me.” : 
“You play whist. by the hour, and bézique, and 
croquet. I don’t see much difference whether you 
roll balls on the grass or on @ table.” 

“Bat—” 

“ | suppose I shall always play billiards- to some 
extent, Three years ago I promised Miss Disbrowe, 
in the most solemn manner that @ man can promise a 
woman, that I-would never stake one pound, nor one 
penny, on any game of chance. She saved me from 
—well, a good deal of trouble for myself, and expense 
forthe governor. I’ve kept my word so far, and 
[ expect to. But I shall play a@ little for amuse- 
ment.” , 

‘You knew her—abroad ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The tone was not inviting to confidence. Miss 
Devausney hardly knew how to manage her big 
lover. She felt assured that he never would gam- 
ble; somehow she had implicit faith in any promise 
of his. But if it had only been to her instead of that 
woman! 

“* Miss Disbrowe is not very young,” she said, pre- 
gently. 

‘“Isn’t she? TI never thought. You women are 
always so réady to contit up each other's years.” 

S86 Miss Devaustey’s Vexation was nipped again. 
Was it because she was just engaged that she felt so 
sensitive ? 

“Are you angry with me?” she said, in a soft 
tone, presently, ; : 

“Angry! Why, no; only I can’t bear to hear 
women sneer at one another.” 

No tenderness, not even # pressure of the hand on 
his arm. She would rather be teased of laughed at 
that treated in this cold, judicial fashion. 

However, he said good-night to her with a kiss, 
but would not stop in thé’ sitting-room, where some 
dowagers were gossiping. 

When he reached his own apartment he threw off 
his coat, lighted a cigar, smoked and thought. 

“How odd that he should meet Miss Disbrowe here 
cousin of the Churchills, too, one of the heirs of that 
queer old ‘woman ‘people told “such ‘stories about. 
That odd little episode at Baden Baden—the sudden 
disappearance of Miss Disbrowe—well, it had been a 
boy’s folly, his search for her'and the foolishness that 
he had dreamed. What wonderful eyes she had! And 
then her scariét lips, so ripe, 80 dewy sweet! They 
made yon think of a curled rose leaf, But what right 
had he to think of any other woman at all ? 

Well, he was not married yet. Had he been foolish 
to drift into it all? Was the fortune such a great, 
great thing ? ' 

“At all events, IT have never made her believe that 
I was dead in love with her, If sue had not loved 
me, and if mother——”’ 

“Oh, bother!” ran a later reflection. “A chap 
might have a little bit of liberty when he is to be tied 
down all the rest of his life. “I'wenty-six—forty years 
of it, maybe—well, I'll have a few weeks uow.” 

Miss Devausnev mentioned at the breakfast-table 
that Mrs, Cburchill’s cousin had come, 

“Did you see her?” asked Mrs. Mount, eagerly. 
* She has been abroad several years, I believe, and 
is no doubt a very stylish person.” 

“T had met her before,” dward Mount said, care- 
lessly, “ during the year I was abroad.” 

“There was notlring very stylish about her last 
night,” commented Miss Devausney. “Aud she 
plaved billiards like a man.” 

The tone was not lost npon Mrs. Mount or her son. 
He felt that Miss Devausney had thrown down the 
gage. It was to be war, 

* Did you meet her iu Paris ?” queried his mother. 

“No, in Germany.” 

“T tibught you told me Baden Baden last night?” 
said Miss Devausney. 

“Isn't that one of those dreadfal gambling-places, 
Edward 2? What was‘sho doing there?” 

“Just the same, I suppose, tint you and Miss De- 
vausney would be doing if you were inaking the grand 
tour, Or not quite either. Her guardian and his 
wife Were staying there, and on the Continent it is 
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not considered proper to be running about with no 
protector, I’ suppose ‘we cannot complain of Miss 
Devausney being here ?” 

Something in the tone settled the matter. 

He looked over his paper, escorted the ladies to 
eT eaete e said it was too hot to walk on the 
beach. 

Then he put on his hat and went out, 

“What is the matter with Euward ?” asked his 
mother. 

“I don't know, I'm sure. I wish we had not 
stopped at the Churcliills last night.” 

“ My dear, tell me all about it.” 

Miss Devausuey. made tlie best of her grievances, 
and had an eager listener, 

“Not young, you say, and not pretty ; Lam certain 
she cannot be very rich, though the Churchills are, I 
believe.” 

“She's thirty, if she is a.duy, and her hair is al- 
most.red.|. Then she has no figure—straiglit up and 
down like a lath, and:dresses horridly. But the men 
all liked her. You don’t think, auntie, that Edward 
—may have—abroad——”’ 

* He bas not entangled himself with any woman, I 
know, but of course he may have had a boyish 
fancy. Most youngymen goithrough several stages 
of puppy love. ; Why, child, dear, he has been home 
almost three years, and be never had a foreign cor- 
respondent. I should have found that out, you may 
be sure.” ) 

She certainly would have. 

“He has been.so spoiled by foolish young girls, 
Marian, that he may be doing this just to tease you. 
We will manage to-keep him away from. the 
Churebills,” said the mother, comfortingly. 

Violet. Disbrowe was thoroughly rested in the 
morning, and in hier pale greeu wrapper looked like 
a tall, growing girl of seventeen. She romped with 
the children, played James a game. of billiards, 
which he won, talking meanwhile by fits and 
snatches to Cousin Lyb. 

There bad been a deal of wandering in seven 
years, though Spain, France and Italy had. been the 
principal points of sojourn during the first half. Mrs, 
Lewis had been an invalid, Violeta sort of adopted 
daughter, 

“ Aad she did not leave you anything? Why, we 
all thought half her fortune would come to you. 
She promised when she took you away-——” 

“She was good, lovely, and I won’t hear a word 
said against. her,” interrupted Violet. ‘She gave 
me everything ; no mother could have been tenderer. 
And she did leave me two thousand pounds,” 

“What was that? Her husband had the rest, I 
suppose,” 

* Yes, all but a few legacies,” 

“ And he married ia less than six months?” 

“In four. The countess made a dead set at him. 
She was poor and handsome, and he went wild over 
her. Elizabeth, a man’s love is not worth much,” 
Violet said, wearily. 

“‘Have you been trying it ?” 

“I suppose I have—flirted a little.” 

** And been in love?” 

“ Well—yes; but it came to grief. I should pro- 
bably have returned home alter the death of Mrs. 
Lewis, except for that. So now you are as wise as 
i, except a few minor, details, but kissiug and love- 
making are rather mawkish.” 

“ And it didn’t—break your heart?” 

“No, it did not, It was hard at first, but now I 
hate that man. I have spent nearly all my money, 
and must have entered a convent or gone On the stage 
but for Aunt Lottie’s legacy. NowIam going to 
lead a quiet, humdrum, respectable life, growing old 
and stingy by degrees.” 

“Violet, you knew I loved you. Why did you not 
come before?” 

“To tell the truth,” she answered, in a careless 
tone, “ the countess and I did very, well together, and 
abroad seemed quite like home. There is. enough 
of my life left, goodness knows, and you are welcome 
to all of it you want. I would rather be nursemaid 
than go away from you.” 

“You never shall, my. darling.” 

“Mr. Mount is downstairs,” said Mary. “He 
dropped something on the piazza last. evening, and 
per found it, but if the ladies were engaged he 
said——’ 

“No, we are not—particularly,” returned Mrs. 
Churchill. ** And I do want to see him. Mr. Churchill 
was talking of a yachting party.. Come down, Violet 
—it is lunch-time,” 

She dorned a thin white dress and a Roman sash, 
with a necklace and earrings of some odd, barbaric 
style that suited her admirably, givivg her a, kind of 
gipsy brilliance, Her bair was tied at the back, and 
fell over her shoniders in great, Shining waves that 
shook off a sunny splenour with every movement, 

Oh, Marian Devausney, did you think her old or 
plain? ‘Yourlover. looking into. her exes. sees- thas 





she is young and beautiful, possessing the everlast- 
ing youth tbat a vight’s rest or a bitof happiness can 
restore, and the beauty that hides in curves and 
smiles and flushes, in drooping long lashes and 
peachy skin, in graceful, sinuous movements, and a 
sweat, seductive voice, 

He remained to lunch, then he sat: out under the 
trees and talked to her, while the children pulled her 
Hair about, gambled iato her lap, and kissed her in- 
cessantly. 

“ Don't they worry you to death?” he asked, pre- 


mars: 1 

“No, Oh, Mr. Mount,” she said, with a sudden out- 
burst of feeling, “you cannot realize how divine 
a thing it is to get where some one will love you.” 

If he might—ah, what folly, of course. But then 
he had never seen a more lovable woman, and he 
envied these little children. 

The yachting party was arranged. A ride to 
Hawthorn Glen was also planned—that could take 
place to-morrow. Friday evening there was to be a 
ball in the town hall. ‘hey would come, of course, 
Did she waltz? bat there was no need of asking the 
question. Might he petition for two, at least? 

“Why, you do'seem to be quite oid friends,” said 
Mrs. Churchill, when he had gone. “ Did you see 
much of him at—where was it?” 

“We were four days at thesame hotel. He wasa 
foolish boy, with @ passion for playing against pro- 
fessionals, and one evening I gave him some good 
advice, which he heeded—i.e., to pack his trunk and 
getaway. They go to ruin so fast, young men with 
money. He promised me, then, never to risk a 
crown in that way,and he told me last night that 
he had kept his promise, though we never imagined 
we should see each other again. He has changed 
wonderfully. I pitied him then; I like him now.” 

“ Violet, I believe there is a little talk of hie being 

engaged to & cousin or something, who is very rich,” 
Mrs. Churchill said, slowly. 
- “The best thing he can do is to marry—if she 
has wisdom enough to manage him. Is it that Miss 
Devausney? I'm sorry, then, Oh, Lyb, why do 
you look at mein that absurd fashion? it is nothing 
to me—he may marry the queeu. I’m not suscep- 
t ble; Heaven knows [ ought to be done with all that 
for ever,” 

xidward Mount walked down to the beach, and 
rowed with a fishing party up to the hotel, Ho cer- 
tainly had no thought of deceiving any one, but when 
his mother took it for granted that be had been out 
all day he made no explanations. 

He escorted the ladies to dinner, drove them out 
afterwards, said good-night at ten o'clock to his be- 
trothed in his mother’s sitting-room, aud webt to 
dream of that bewitching Violet Disbrowe. 

He spent the next morning at home, lounging, 
smoking, tangling Marian’s embroidery silks and his 
mother’s worsteds, doing everything except making 
love. He went to Hawthorn Glen in the afternooon, 
and though he felt anuoyed that Miss Disbrowe did 
not ask jim iu, he kuew that it was best. 

She loved enjoyment and happiness so much, this 
Violet Disbrowe, She made everybody happy too ; 
perhaps that was her most dangerous point, Even 
James Churchill was roused to enthusiasm, 

“ She is an unconscious flirt,” said Elizabeth, “I 
don’t suppose she means it, and perhaps she cannot 
help it, but in aaonth’s time ehe Will have turned 
half the heads here.” 

** What an idea—an unkind one too. Now that 
Miss Clitheroe at the hotel is a flirt.” 

** Miss Clitheroe delights in having lovers sigh at 
her feet. Violet wouldu’t give a penny for all the 
sighs between hereand India, You men are drawn 
into Miss Clitheroe’s net, although you may see the 
bait; you walk iuto Violet's and drag it over your 
heads; and it makes a very dangerous difference.” 

“I don’t see it,” and Mr. Cunurchill looked at his 
wife blankly. : 

“ [| don’t believe you ever will, James., You will 
like her, and she will like you with a great mountain 
of gratitude, and | shall be here to preserve an 
equipoise. Somehow I cau’t help thiuking the poor 
chiid has had a good deal of sorrow, if the truth was 
kuown.” 

The ball was a success; the evening rather cool, 
the music delicious, and uearly every one in a good 
humour. 

The Charchills came a little late; a new guest had 
been added, a very gracious aud diguitied gentleman 
—Mr. Southwood, 

Violet was radiant. She was fond of dancing, and 
she had come to envjyy herseli,, ‘She did not expect 
to be a belle, and set out for no triumphs, 

“T thought you were. not comiug,’. Mr. Mount 
whispered, “ Lhave been watching for half an hour. 
Ou,«lou't look; this is a stupid quadrille,. The next 
is—ours,” 

She took his card aud ran her eyes briefly over it, 
marking two, 





“Oh!” he exclaimed, disappointedly, * Why, you 
might as well - 

“If you do not want any——’ 

“T had your promise beforehand.” 

“ And I shall keep it.” 

“ Just once before supper?” in vexation. 

“Only once. Who is that handsome lady in 
blue?” 

“ Miss Clitheroe,” 

“Is Miss Devausney here ?” 

“ Yes, yonder with my mother. Oh, I forgot; you 
do not know ber. I must introduce you.” 

“ There, now run away. I want to get acquainted 
with everybody to-night.” 

What had. induced Miss Devausney to wear that 
bright pink silk and coral jewellery? 

Her face was flushed now, which rendered her pain- 
fully pink, the style of her dress made her shoul- 
ders high and square, and her waist undeniably stout, 
Furbelowed and frilled and panniered to the ex- 
tent of the then style, and point-lace heavy enough 
for a dowager. 

What a contrast to that lithe, willowy figure, with 
its tinted cheeks and luminous eyes. 

Who was she? one and another asked. A few re- 
membered about her, but so long ago. 

There she was, talking like a native to a French 
gentleman. 

And then such waltzing ! 
aot strain of music. 

t seemed to Edward Mount that his waltz would 
— come ; but it did, of course, and he thought it 
vine, 

Then he introduced her to his mother, and at supper 
sat opposite to her. 

The rest was all a whirl to him; other men talked 
a danced with her, and he felt that he could throttle 
them, 

‘How handsome Edward is to-night,” Miss De- 
vausney said to his mother, “And he has only 
danced twice with that Miss Disbrowe. She looks 
quite youthful, too, but do you like her dressing ? 
‘There is no style to it. Fifty pounds would cover 
everything she has on, and I don’t believe her pearls 
arereal, Everything is imitation so they say.’ 

“She doesn’t look very dangerons,” was the 
miother’s comment, “ Still, Ldon't like her.” 

“ Keep to-morrow afternoon for me,” Mr. Mount 
whispered with his good-bye, 

“It doesn’t appear as if he could be engaged to 
that—dowdy,” Violet said to herself. 

They spent all Saturday afternoon under the treea, 
and he stayed to diuner. Several friends dropped in 
through the course of the evening. 

On Sunday he could make no excuse.to see her, 
and was cross enough about it. 

Another week passed. Marian Devausney felt that 
her hold upon her lover's heart was indeed slight, that 
he was in truth no loveratall; but then she had his 
promise, and why should she not assert a little of her 
right, her authority ? 

There occurred a very good opportunity at o 
croquet and tea-party at one of the most aristo- 
cratic houses in the place. An ex-foreign minister, 
with two charming daughters, both engaged; she 
and Mrs. Mount would not have declined it for 
auything. 

Who should sit there in the window but Violet 
Disbrowe, chatting away merrily, Miss Devausney 
gave her lover a quick glance, but his face was im- 
passable. She could not see the great pleasurable 
throb at his heart. But for Miss Disbrowe, you 
would not have caught him at a croquet-party. 

He behaved shamefully, I must admit, aud Violet, 
who had scarcely thought since her cousin men- 
tioned it, felt now that they must be engaged. If 
she could have kept out of the way—but every little 
circumstance threw them together, as if fate was pos- 
sessed to play at cross-purposes. 

There was an elegant supper on the spacions lawn, 
and an arrangement announced for out-of-door dano- 
ing afterward. . 

“My head aches, and I am going home,” Ma- 
rian said, decisively. ‘ Edward, may I ask you to 
accompany me?” } 

“ Home? Are you crazy?” 

“Lam not,” gathering up all her forces. “ I thought 
I had a right to ask that much of you.” 

He stood there, frowning and flushing, more angry 
than he had ever been at a woman in his whole 
life; then, with. a sudden thought, he said, cour- 
teously : 

“You have. Get on your bonnet. 
walk, of course ?” 

* Yes; the walk will do me good. This noise and 
confusion have been too much. Edward “ 

“ As soon as you are ready.” 

He hurried her up to the dressing-room, and then 
went to make excuses. 

Her hostess came, and would have persnaded her 
to rest for awhile, and then reioin them. but. with the 
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obstinacy of # narrow mind, she kept to her ré- 


lve. ia 
eel shall return and finish my evening,” he said, to 


a gay group. ““*Mise Disbrowe; Miss Astiton, please 


“ Heavens! how. well, you must know me!” be 
eried, bitterly. 
“But. you are loved, Oh, please forget.tliat I 
have erossed your path. 
a +) 8 1 aed 





gave some dances for me, or L shall be ine d 
“ He will never marry that girl,” said Mies Ashton. 


“She has:no more tact than thut chair, and thinks a 


fortune renders her superior to common m 

“I don’t believe he is engaged,” commented an- 
other. “If so he had better be-warned iu time.” 

And she laughed, 

They walked home:in silence. exeept thst once or 
twice she begged him to go-slower. If ebe knew. 
= how to begin with whatehe wanted to say—but 

ere they were, ©. M 

“Now go to yourroom,:and ‘try to: get asleep, he. 


said, in a low but decisive tone, as he led her through, 


the wide ball:and turned! : 
“ Edward!" in the utmost'amazement. 
“] am going back tothe Warren. Did yeu sup-. 
for e moment that 1 should sit here’ alone: the 
rest of the evening and smoke a cigar?” 

“+ Bdward, you have no right——” 

And her face'was white withanger. 

“T have not sought to restrict your »pleasures, or 
your friends, I believe,” in a.ceol, almost insolent 
tone. “ And, once for all, Iwill nottakeit. We are 
not married, and may never be.” 

With that he turned and vanished, 

They had a gay evening #iterwards. Mr. and Mra, 
Churchill had been compelled to lose the supper for 
some important business, but they were ia time for 
one or two dances. 

“] want you to walk with me, Miss: Disbrowe,” 
Edward Mount said, in her ear, . “Lave an,expla- 
nation to make, and itis aibeautifulmigit, Nay, you 
cannot put it off; I am resolved.” 

He looked so. She had begun by treating. bim as 
& creat, overgrown boy, but every day levhad been 
finding his powerand manliness, Shevyieldedinow, 
in a strange mood, He ‘wrapped her shaw carefully 
around her, and slipped) bershand through his arm. 
She tried honestly and earnestly to recall her lost 

authority. 

* Vioiet,” heexclaimed, “ you must know—youdo 
know that I love you.” 

“ Hush!” shesaid. “Yon have nowight——" 

“ Yos, Lhave,” interrapting her, “The tight a 
man always has when he learns that he: loves 
a woman truly, I ‘know what you would say. 
I was weak and footish to drift into such a thing. It 
was ‘my mother’s plan,and she-foreed me into speak- 
ing the very day before you came, I thought then 
it did not matter, But when DI sat with you that first 
evening I half-realized my awful mistake. I was a 
great, blundering boy: wheu-yousaved me, but never 
forgot you, and ‘now | offer you'a man’s love, I hold 
wyself free; I broke my bond this very night.” 

“Edward——”’ 

“Tam going togive you time—six months, a year 
—to try me, to learn to love me; buat you will, I 
know. You cannot be so cruel as to make a wreck 
of my heart-and soul when you once saved me——’’ 

If she had told the truth in the beginning! If she 
had not kept her miserable secret! Oh, Heavens! 
what must she do now? 

“Tf you are free, I have no right to listen,” she eried 
oct. “ You must hear me, though you cannot for- 

ive.” 

? “You love another! Ah, I might have known 
that 1 was not the first man ‘to find loveliness and 
sweetnessin you. Just say that you love, ‘Tell me?” 

“No, it is not that, I will tell the truth. Before 
you met meat Baden I had made miserable secret 
marriage with a French nobleman twice my age. I 
thought I loved him; he wae very fascinating, as men 
need be who live by their wits, He thought I was 
to inherit the property of my guardian’s wife, but at 
her death his disappointment was bitter, and then | 
knew him in hie true ligirt.” 

“Yes. I cannot desoribeto you the life Iled. He 
would not own me publicly; but once, when I ran 
away, be found me and threatened to kill me. I 
begged him to do it, bat he preferred slow torture. 
Then he left me for mouths ina convent. Abt last I 
confessed my misery te Mr, Lewis,/and he promised 
to befriend me secretly. Then eame the'tidings of my 
legacy, and I resolved to retarn to England, to one 
friend that I knew I could rely upon. Mr. Lewis 
plauned my escape, and my name in the passenger ist 
was feigned. 1 felt that I would not. dare use my 
married name even here, and so J] kept my wretelved 
secret from my cousin. Forgive the sorrow it has 
brought upon you, I could not ‘have dreamed of 

your loving me.” 

“You can get your freedom,” he said, hoarsely, 

“No, I cantot. He would not allow me Ah, I 
know him so well! And then [ could not suffer the 
shame and the scandal. No, forget me. ‘You sarely 
cannot have learned to love very deeply in these 
few weeks.” 


sudden auguish 





He begged, entreated, langhed .ber.to, scorn,.and 
‘would promise nothing, 

‘What could sho. @. ith bim ? 

She went strait to-her room; On her, 
room table lay a large packet sealed with black... 4 
seized her. Her best friend, per- 
haps—no, it was in the well-known hand,of..Mr. 
Lewis, 


‘she sore it ip 
Freedom ! she left noe De Lissot, had 
been killed in.a.duel., 


No more horror like. black phantom to.dog her 
Bteps. 
Free to take the love offered bher—the; loye.on 


whieh she felsehe might relys. No, it,wae ueshers. |) 


She woald not begin a new life by treachery, 

Mr. Mount did-not.come near henthet day. Oa the, 
next she nerved herself. for a duty. They were all, 
to meetat @ dinner party, Firet she thought she 
would not go; then it, came to berin! the light of a 
mission, She might try to undothe mischief she had | 
unwittingly done, ; 


Edward Mount was @ trifle bitter and saroastic’;,|, 


Miss Devausney insufferable in arrogance and as- 
sumption. No one was left in doubt tiat evening 
ene the engagement, thong Violet, blushed 
or her. 

She found the opportunity at length. Miss De- 
vausney would have dismissed her with a cold stare, 
but, flushed and trembling, Violet said her small 
say. 

“ Tamquite competent to manage my own affairs,” 
was Miss Devausney’s answer. 

“You think so?” Violet:oried, suddenly... “‘ Well, 
you are wrong. I have had more experience than you. 


He is not a man to be driven or ruled: If you do} 


love -him; be tender and gentle and winsome. | am 
no rival,as he knows well, But L would fain undo 
what little trouble 1 have made, You have much in 
your bands if you-use it righthp——” 

“ A will not stay to be insulted by such a-womamas 
you. 

And Miss Devausney swept angrily away. 

Just before they parted he came to her. 

“TI have not been able to quite break my bonds,” he 
said, with a seornful laugh; “bat no power on earth 
shall compel me to:marry ® woman whom I ean never 
love. Good-bye.” 

They left, and the world weat on without them. 
Violet was:strangely happy in her new freedom, and 
became.a great favourite. Still. she kept her secret. 

When Edward Mount was married she wouldellow 
herself a.confidant in her well-loved cousin. 

Her hero came unannounced one day late in: 
autumn, not quite so rosy or careless-looking, but 
with a face full of high resolves. He bad broken 
his engagement, and Miss Devausuey was on the 
eve of marriage with a millionaire, 

She brought bim her precious packet’ then, and 
a long explanation ensued, 

The story was also told to the Churchills,. who 
had a right to know, and who were fain to com- 
fort poor Violet, 

A year or so afterwards, Mrs. Mownt received 
ber daughter-in-law quite cordially... She was nei- 
ther old nor ugly, and had @# sweet; affectionate 
temper, and, above all things, she made Edward 
supremely happy, which would have led most 
mothers to forgive her, A: M. D. 





Novet ADVENTURE WITH PoLicemMen.—A gentle- 
man living in one of the suburbs of Shefffeld had a 
very comical adventure the other night with two 
members of the borough force. The gentlentan has 
erected himself # house, and, like many other people, 
he occupied it before the walle were dry, ‘To facili- 
tate that desirable operation he went to bed, left a 
fire and the gas burning in a front room; and the 
window open a few, inches, About two o’clock ia 
the morning he was startled from his ‘peaceful slum- 
ber by the sound of music He listened, an@ was not 
long in discovering that what he could hear'were the 
strains of an accordion ; and, what was more, that it ’ 
was his own accordion which was béing ‘played in 
his front room. Instantly he remembered that ‘he 
had left in that room, in the cheffonier, wéll-tilled 
bottles’; and imagination quickly pictured: burglars 
feasting at his table and whiling away the hours 
with soft strains of music. This was not to be tole- 
rated, and being a courageous man he armed himself 
with a poker and proceeded downstairs. The in- 
truders, whoever they were, were ‘in the front room 
and, without mistake, one of them was operating on 
his aceordion. ‘Grasping still more firmly the poker, 
he slowly opened the door and peeped iuto the room, 
réady to aim a blow at the first man, or anything else 


however, hetherea found to 
. doing, there tay rp 


dressing- | to prolong the, interview, -spoloe 
; ep sll 1 
tsp aay me 





that came towards him, To his great astonishment, 


oo 


emen, one.of whom 
was seated onthe table playivg, tlie music, and the 
other was quietiy listeningto hins.. It,was,their taro 
now to be aston pee when what. they were 

pg tees thought the house 
‘Was neoecupied, a stepped into. (for 
a few minutes from the inclemency of the weather 
which prevailed, outside, , shost.was, pot.anxious 
izivg for their 


Ray ys as.they had 
hat is was seourely 
bed.. 


intrusion, they soon left by 


PAOCOBTISA. 


| Improvine Tum Orrortunery.—“Well, Susie, 
how do you like your sehool?” Very well, Ihave 
learned the names of al! the little boys. 

New Twine in Weppres.+Tiis is the latest 
form of wedding invitations: “Come rouad and see 
me a mother-imiaw'at eleven o'clock sharp.” 

A SIMPEE'MINDED girl wants to knew whether 
the woman’s rights movement iheludes ‘thevright 
to do the ‘courting. "The! men-im her vicinity are 


‘bashful, 
PLEASANT,. 
Riding Master :(to. Jack Light, who ‘has fallen 
bees oe “gece “Who told -you'te disaiount, sir, 


“On! tHe Roast Breer.—A foreign nobleman, 
staying in Eogland thie Oltisteras aud ‘but imper- 
fectly‘acqaainted with 'the nicetios of our language, 
was: at: ‘invited ‘to be present at 
‘the’roastiog of a“ baron:.”’—Punch, - ' 

ARRANGED,—A man ‘went home the other evening 


‘and ‘found his house locked up. Getting in at the 


window with considerable difficalty be found on the 

table a note from his wife: ‘1 have gone out; you 

will find the docr-key on’one side of the P 
A MORNING SCENE. 

She: “ You're the greatest grumbler Tever saw— 
and without reason—you've no g ds for plaint 
I’m surei” 

He: “ No grounds! look at'this coffee!” 

Norwectan War.—No Norwegian girl is‘allowed 
to have a beau until she can bake bread and knit 
stockings } ‘and as @ consequence every girl can bake 
and ‘knit'long ‘before she can fead or write, and she 
does not have'to' be coaxed into herindustry either. 

LOVE OF SCIENCE. 

Lady: “Professor, please tell’ me—I’ve often 
wanted to know, but never bad the tunity of 
observing — what’ is the other side &@ rainbow 
like ?”” 3 

A wortny old farmer who was recently being 
worried in cross-examination by a lawyer at length 
asked permissioa to'put a question. ‘It was granted 
and the privilege ‘resulted it this: “Look here 





Counsellor’ O—O0——, don’t you esk @ good many 


foolish questions?” 
P from the C: wh , this k’ 
erson t ‘ountry: “Give me week’s 
paper, if you please, sit, will you?’ And—stay a 
moment, if you please—as I aesaeeed up again 
next week, I think I might’as well’ take two papers 
now.” —Judy. 

A Woman or Busrvess:—* When I-goa’shoppin’,” 
said ‘an old lady, “I aller asks for what I wants, 
and if they have it, and’ it’s ‘suitable, afi@ I feel in- 
clined to buy it, and it’s cheap, antl'can’t'be got for 
less, I most allers takes it, without chaffering about 
it all day, as some peopledo.”” 

GOOD PAPER. 

Trate Stock Holder: “You certainly have swindled 
me. This company is almost ‘bankrapt, and you as- 
sured me the paper was good when I it.” 

Broker: “Aud 80 itis—as good paper as ever I 
wrote on.” 

A Szniovus Brow.—There is'# foundation for the 
statement that a gentleman visiting at Niagara cast 
his eye'over the Fall, and has’ been safféring from 
the cataract ever since. ‘The rdmour rose from the 
fatt that when the gigantic mass of descending fluid 
fell upon his gaze it rather made his eye water. 

RATHER DUBIOUS. . 

Boy (Puer horridus): “ I wish' you would come. to 
see us oftener, Mr, Smith.” 

Smith (flattered): “* Why, my son?” 

Boy: “Cog mother’s always in such a. good 
humour when you’re gone.” 

Wry ?—A stuttering broker lately aske1, another 
who had a bald pate why his head was like h-hash 
in a b-boarding-honse. The disgusted friend, on 
admitting that he did not know, was informed 
that "twas because tli-there’s a h-hair h-li-here and 
th-there. 

Recrst2RED Bonps and Covuron Trcxers—Cou- 


pon tickets for weddings are the latest. It wouldn’t be 


a bad thing to’ have euch tickets for the wooden, 
orystal, linen, silver and golden weddings, bat long 
before the wooden wedding time the bride has gener- 
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alty entibbed all Her hasband’s friend#and quarrelfed! 
witb ali-her own. 
POETRY AND PRACTICE. 

Jones (poetically); “But to have some fair beingto 
brighten your hearth———** 

Brown (praetically): “ Brighten my hearth! Mrs. 
Gollagher, tell this gentleman, the time you on 
this blessed fireplace this morning! And yet-he isn t 
satisfies.” — Fun, 

Dvmine the frost a party hited ’s pafr of skates of 
another-perty in the park and lefta. t on them. 
When he went back the other party-was g ne. 

e) plyingto a magistrate hie worship ref-rred him ta 

the county .coart, It was Sloper who took the deposit 

(three.times the value.of the skates), and all the 

first pasty has to do is to “serve ” him.—dudy. 
THE SPREAD OF BDUCATILN. 

Snall Boy (with basket) :\“Yes, you just ‘hit me, 
that’s all. Goon, hit..me, and [ll give yer in 
charge.” 

er Ya, ah, what:for ?” rm ¢t : 

. Boy (contemptuously): ‘* Why, e yer in 
Charge. cos yer can’t pone {H write.”— Fun. 

LaMe-P UP" Take.the lamp up,” seid a mother 
to Ler daughter the other night .as. the young. ledy 
set out for the bed-cbamber, with no illumination 
but the light of her bright eyes. “Good gragious, 
mother!” was the laughing answer, “ what kind 
of 4- creature. is. lamp-pap?” “A lam-pup, my 
child, is the offspring ofa-sheep-dog. Good night. 
‘Take thé lenyp.” 

ROW TO MAKE FANCY PRYAD, 

Take equal, quantities of . potatoes and powdered 
bones; addute. this a @meliportion- of flour, anda 
strong dose of the cheapest: baking powder, Btir 
well, und Ueke ta Alagk oven: 

If lis won’t turn out fancy bread, your stomach 
oust be sing ularly deveisdtef imagination.——Judy. 

A 1)1s+1ocaTIon.—& local paperdn Surrey, apeak- 
Ing of an accident which occurred to « gentleman 
whilst out riding at Alfuld, gays that he was thrown 
rom his hore, and disloeated his shoulder at the knee 
11d ancle.” Welhaxe heard before now of a lad who 
wns al lexs bot hie bead;'but there isa novelty iu 
thi¢ apertene af Surrey-side construction which 
saculd Lexe-ensured for it better usage,—Fun. 

* BEIWEEN: Tit ACTS.” 
(At the opening of the:Grand Paria) 

The Lord Mayor of London (to Alfonso the 
Twelfth): * Delightedsto ulate your mejesty, 
bot business is business. ith your majesty's 
English education, I I may assure our friends 
in London that soméethmg will now be done about 
those--ahem !-—- bonda,’11!? 

A Biack. Joxe-—Thatamust:have beens practical 
jokist whe put the following advertizoment in the 
daily papers: “ A’ thoroughly, g00d plain man cook 
wanted for the Governor of Fiji’ “We are “in. 
position to state?’ that the, mew geverner is pet a 
sanmibal, dnd even if e-were he would not look to 
bis new friends to produce the best man cook obtain- 
ablé.— Fun. 

Cvot.—+' L hawe. eone, for; my, umbrella,” said a 
Wicklow benevolent party ona rainy day to-a friend. 
“Cay’t help that,” said the borrower, “ don’t yousee 
that J am poing ont’ with i:?” “Well, yes,” replied 
the lender, astonished ats outrageous. impudenee, 
“ veaicbute-but-~whataw jl todo?” - “Do,” seid the 
other, as-he opened the umbrella.and walked off “do 
as 1 Uid—borrow one,” 

HOME TEACHING. 

Silly Childs “de it only. good boys and girls that 
fo to heaven, mamma?” 

Wise Méemma:” That's alll.” 

Silly Child: “Don’t dolls go, mamma, if they are 
Bogae” 

Wise Mamma: “Of course not. Dolls ave no 
souls, and are 8 

Sidly Chalds * And iathatewhy?”? 

Wise- Mamma: “ Yoo,” 

Silly Child: “But if you're only ‘bad boys-and 
girls, and ain’t stuffed with sawdnst, conldn’t you ?” 
Wise Mamma: “Hush! Go apd pley,"—Judy. 
HIGHLAND 'CUTENESS. 

A Highlander, whe sold brooms, went into a bar- 
ber’s shop in Glasgow ‘to get shaved. ‘Thidé barber 
bought one of his broomg and after havizg shaved 
hin asked ‘the price of it. 

“ Vippen¢ee,” saidthe Highlander, 

“No, no,” said the shaver, “I'll give you spenny 
and if that does not satisfy you take your broom 

yain,” 

The Highlander took it and asked what he had to 


pay: 

“A penny,” says Strap. 

“T'll gie ye a baubee.” says Duncan, “and ff that 
divna satisiy ye pit on my beard,again.” 

Goepe~A distinguished geutleman, whose nose 
and_chin were both very long, and who had lost his 
teeth, whereby the nose and chin were brought,very 
near together, was tolds<“\J am afraid your nose and 
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chin wil? fight’ ere long, they approach oneianather 
: motiacingly.” “Ian afraid of it myself*re- 

plied the gentleman, “ for 4 great many words have 
) passedebetween them already.” 


RECIPROCITY, 
(The atte are‘ borrowing each other's vocabulary— 
rae fe “harmonies” and “symphonies”: 
. ning to return the vo 
First 


arebarbes (to clever Drm 
Soy “Oh, ‘how charming, 
There's sadh colour in your fortidsimoee!” 
Second: Lovely, Being: “Such roundness of mrodél, 
et ge pianissimoeas!!”’ 
7 ‘Being: ‘' Such perspective in your 
or oes 
: Jandy Being :’“ Buch chiaroscuro in. your 
| diminnendoes {11 
Y ing: “ Sach anatomy in your legar 


11 Vete., ato,, ete, 
ae bewildered, but not displeased.) 


FOR THE NEW YDAR. 


ea og a poset and tears, 
acrogs our By 
One. while the knoll of Time: 

Biends with the herald chime— 

“Theory of “'Valé ” and “ All Hail” —that swells 

The. sweet clamour of a thousand bells, 
With farewell for the dead, 

And joyous welcome to the living—said, 

While yet the echoes of. outgoing feet 

Upon the,threshold beat,! 

Here, where the auguat years 
Kiss.and,embrace, across our smiles and tears, 
Shall we not pange,.and lay oun burden down— 

Chalicd, ar cross, or crown? c 
The angaish of somo. hoarded. purpose croseed— 
Grief bravely borne, or sorrow sweetly lost ? 

Ané the last faint breath 
Curdles upon the freeziug lips of death, 

Pat from onr bearts, ere yet it be toolate, 
m ‘Some cherished wie ee 

avy or malice—and the thoughts that nurse 
Thet bitter impnise, that shall cling.and curse 

The slow, avengivg years 
With vain remorse, and unavailing tears? 


Or. sealed apart 
In some still chamber of the hidden heart 
Some treacherous hurt—some. loyal faith dis- 
crowned, 
May tear the rankling wound 
That inly bleeds, while eyes and lips yet-wear 
The mocking smile that masks the heart’s de- 
spair! 
Here, while the fateful years 
Embrace.and part across our joys and tears, 
Let us renew the pact of years gone by, 
PRN tases onthful heart beat.high ; 


dowa old feud .and rancorous. 
strife, 
Live only for the nobler ends of life— 
‘And bidding malice, greed and envy cease, 
Learn charity of Him who taught us oe “ 
A. 


GEMS. 

A tary boy makes a lazy man, jast as a crooked 
sapling makes a crooked tree, Those who make our 
great and useful men are trained in their boyhood to 
be industrious, 

HavE coutage enough to review your own conduct, 
to condemn it where you detect fault, to amend it to 
the ‘best of your ability, to make good resolves for 
your future guidance, and to keep them. 

Five sense.and exalted sense are not half so useful 
as common. gense ; there are forty men of wit for one 
man of goof sense; and he that will carry nothing 
about with him but gold will be every day at « loss 
for readier change. 

Kgep your conscience tender—tender as the eye 
that closes its lids against an atom of dust, or as that 
sensitive plant which you have seen shrink and shut 
its leaves, pot merely at the rude touch of a finger 
butjat.the breath of a moth. 


InrzrestinG To Wipows.—The following official 
returns of the proportion of wives, widows and spin- 
asters of the age of 20 and under 40, in each hundred, 
is curious. It is full of hope for widows, as they do 
not bear any proportion to the wives, proving that 
husbands don’t die, or that widows marry again very 
fast:—England and Wales, spinsters, 37°7; wives, 
69*L; widows, 2°9. London, spinsters, 40°5; wives, 
55°9; widows, 8°6. Lancashire, spinsters, 36°; 


believes that Marshal Serrano will have a great deal 
of trouble in conquering the Carlists. If the Carlists, 
he says. were commanded by a real warrior, by 
another Zumalacarregui or another Cabrora; if their 
fanaticism and personal bravery were tot | partly 
neutralized by the moral. weakness of numbers of 
adventurers ; or if Dou Carlos himself possessed great 
reonal qualities, they might resist, perhaps suecess- 
uliy, an-ermy of 150,000 men, ‘better equipped: and 
“provided for than the national troops actually are. 
FT 


STATISTICS. 
Pzrsonat. STatistics.—The oldest member of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council is Lord St, Leonards, 
aged ‘94; the youngest H.R.H. Prince Leopold, aged 
22. The oldest duke is the Duke of Montrose, aged 
76 (this nobleman, however, died on the 80th. ult.) ; 
‘the youngest the Duke of Norfolk, aged 28. The 
oldest, marquis is the Marquis of 'I'weeddale, aged 88 ; 
youngest, the uis of Camden, aged 8. The oldest 
earl is the rae —— son Melville, aged 89 — 
youngest, the, orbury, 12, The oldest 
viscount is the Viscount Molesworth, aged 89; the 
De Viscount Clifden, aged 12. The oldest 
is Lord Bt. Leonards, aged 94 ; the youngest, 
Lord Southampton, aged 8. Tlie oldest of the titled 
theirs of peers is Viscount Kirkaldy, heir to the Earl 
.of Leven and Melville, aged 58; the youngest, are 
Viscount ‘Crowhurst (lieir to the Barl of Cottenlam), 
Viscount Forbes. (heir to the Earl of Grannard), Vis- 
count Kingsborough (heir to the Earl of Kingston), 
Viscount Staverdale (heir, to the Hari of 
Iichester), each of whom are ia their first year, Dhe 
oldest member of the House of Commous is the Right 
Hon, Jaseph Warner Healey, M.P. for Oxfordshire, 
aged 82; the youngest, the Hon, William. F...0. 
O'Callaghan, M.P. for Tipperary, aged 23. The 
aldest judge in England is tue Right Hon. Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly, Lord Chief Baron of the Oourt of Exchequer, 
aged 79; the youngest, the Bight Hon. Sir George 
Jessel, Master of the Rolls, aged 51. The. oldest 
judge in Ireland ie the Right Hon, James 'H; Monahan, 
Ohief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, aged 71 ; 
the Ege rs the Right Hon. gay aod Palles, 
LL.D. Chief Baron ofthe Court of Exchequer, aged 
44. The oldest Seotch lord of session is Charles 
Neaves, aged 75; the youngest, Lord Shand, aged 
47, The oldest prelate of the Church of Eugland is 
the Bishop of Llandaff (Dr. Alfred Oliphant). aged 
77; the youngest, Dr. Edward Parry, suffragan 
Bishop of Dover, aged 45. ‘The oldest prelate of the 
Trish Church is Dr. John Gregg, Bishop of Cork, aged 
77; the youngest, Dr, William Alexander, Bishop of 
Derry, aged 51, The oldest, bishop of the Colonia} 
and ‘Missionary Ohurch is the Right Rev. Samuel 
Gobat, Bishop of Jerusalem, aged 76; the youngest, 
the Right Rev, Altred Willis, Bishop of Hawaii, and 
the Right Rev. T. E. Wilkinson, Bishop of Zululand, 
each aged 89. The oldest bishop of the Svotch Epis- 
copal Obarch is the Right Rev, Robert Hden, Bishop 
of Moray and Ross, aged 71; the youngest, the Right 
Rev,,Alexander P. Forbes, Bishop of Brechin, aged 
58. The oldest of the retired bishops is the Right 
Rev. Counop ‘T'hirwall, late Bishop of St. David's, 
aged 79; the youngest the Right Rev. Edward T wells, 
late Bishop of Orange River, aged 47, The oldest 
baron is Sir R. J. Griffith, aged 91 ; the youngest, Sir 
Arthur Victor R. A. Rumbold, aged 6. The oldest 
knight is General Sir John Beil, G.O.B., aged 93 ; the 
youngest, Sir Ludlow Cotter (eldest son of Sir James 
Laurence Cotter, bart.), aged 22, The oldest recorder 
in England is Jouu Bramwell, Recorder of Durham, 
ed 81 ; the youngest, George EH. Dering, Kecorder 
Faversham, aged 34. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Tue Queen has received from the Emperor of 
Austria « portraiv of Hise Imperial Consort, specially 

from a picture by Wivuterhalter, 

He TRANSIT OF Venvus.—The astronomical clock 
used by the English party which took observations 
of the trausit of Venus at Oaire will be presented to 
the Egyptian Government as a mark of appreciation 
of the kind offices rendered. 

A Fuss Agr Bequest.—By the death of Lady 
Ohantrey, a sum amounting to nearly 100,0001. be- 
comes available for the encouragement of British 
fine att in painting and sculpture only.” The Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy is to receive 800/ a year 
out of the bequest. 

Tue Latest PRESENT TO THE QuEEN.—The war 
club of the king of the Fiji Islands is the latest pre- 
sent to the Queen. King Cackobau had given the 
weapon to Sir Hercules Robinson to be forwarded to 
Her Majesty, and it is now being exhibited at Sydney 
The club is « formidable-looking piece of wood, richly 
ornamented with silver, and was used in times of 





wives, 59;8 ;, widows, 3°7. 





Aw Army oF lrs.—-A Spanish . contemporary 
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NULTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Groner O.—We cannot comply with your request, 

ALMaviva.—No enclosure arrived, that is, as far as the 
knowledge of the writer extends. 

Oseprent Sexvant.—You will 7a example of what 

ou require on the last column of this page. 

- Massvra. —The handwriting is remarkably good. 
Possibly the words are Welsh, but we do not know, 

Arrnor H.—It is against our rule to write to our cor- 
respondents. 

P. N.—We cannot recommend a marriage between a 
youth of twenty and a lassie of eighteen. 

D. B.—We congratulate yon on your ingenuity and are 
sorry we cannot help you to the autograph required. 

G. J—We hardly understand what you mean by a 
“fine temperament,” and should be glad if you would 
explain. 

H Davenrer oF Israki.—We are sorry we cannot ac- 
commodate you with the words of the song about which 
you inquire. 

@. 8, A.—It is highly probable that the lady may have 
exercised the privilege accorded to her sex by ge 
consent, and bave changed her mind. 

A Mepicat Stupent should consult the professor whose 
lectures he attends as to the books he is expected to read 
in the course of his stndies. 

Oup Sam.—The American anti-slavery patriot, John 
Brown, was born May 9, 1800. He was a native of Oon- 
wmecticut. 

Mowa.—The system of zoology contrived by the great 
Swedish botanist Liungus is almost obsolete, the much 
more complete classification of Cuvier being generally 
used 


Jacx B.—The “ Forsaken One” has pomree by this 
time found consolation, and so the task of reminding 
you of an important omission in your communication 
may have been rendered unnecessary, 

L. R.—If a mistake has been made, a good plan would 
to be begin'over again; you may, however, prefer to save 
yourself trouble and consider that sufficient has been 
done to answer your parece, 

Po.t.—Soda if used frequently will make the colour of 
the hair lighter, but it is, in our opinion, injurious to the 
hair. Your handwriting is very distinct, which atones 
for ee mannerism by which it is also distin- 

| 


Consuror.—There are two or three houses in Regent 
Street, W. where a variety of contrivances for conjurors 
is sold, Probably if you exnl#ined your benevolent in- 
tentions you might meet with some consideration in re- 
spect to price. 

Jamxs E.—We must decline to undertake the respon- 
siblity of recommending you toa physician, We suggest 

t some chemist to whom you are personally known 
wonld, in the absence of an frieud, be a more suitable 
person to give the introduction. 

G. H.—All we could do for you would be to insert an 
announcement similar to those which are constattly 
appearing week after week. Such an advertizemeut will 
not involve you in any expense, but you must send copy, 
in which, while you imitate the models, you will of course 
give your own description in your own way, 

Franx.—Roan horses are as a rule more hardy than 
bright bays. It is probable that many of the heavy, strong 
horses used by the Knights of old were of this colour (or 
rather of these colours). When Lord Marmion visited Sir 
Hugh the Heron we read that “ proudly his red roua 
charger trod.” 

Saucy Rosatinp.—Have you given the subject the con- 
sideration it deserves ? What think you will be your 
state of mind when the midshipman is summoned to re- 
turn to his duty and to sail over the seas and far away ? 
He cannot take yor with him, and you are very young to 
encounter the tr: ubles of the world unaided and alone. 

Ste.ta,—To obiain a copy of a will you must attend 
personally or by your agent at the office of the Court of 
Probate for the district in which the testator died. If, 
after search, the will is not found at the district registry, 
application should be made to the chief registry, which 
has been recently removed from Doctors’ Commons.-to 
Somerset House, Loudon, The cost of a copy depends 
vpon the length of the doenment. 

Emir B.—It seems as if inexorable fate had placed the 
would-be lovers so far asunder that no invocation of 
Cupid's power is likely toavail, It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that you will not be quite forgotten by the presid- 
ing deities in these affiirs. Juxtaposition has a potent 
eharm in affairs of the heart, and perhaps some one in 
your neighbourhood may comesvon to you to cunsole and 
to woo. 

Lucy.—You aré rather hard upon men of letters. 
Many of them—perhaps the majerity—have beeu very 
happy in their family relations. You must bear in mind 


that every blot in the career of a public man or a grout | 








writer is seized and expatiated upon, while the errors of 
his humbler brother in, private life escape comparatively 
unnoticed, Great poets have to endure the “ fierce light 
which beats upon ” Parnassus, But, from Speuser to 
Wordsworth, you will find numerous examples of men 
who have been true to oo daty of life. 

Scoria.—The milk thistle (Cardaus jus) is not 
the species selected as your national emblem. You may 
see some of the proper kind in the garden the 
Caledonian Asylum in the Caledoninn Road. Man 
Scotsmen located in the southern portion of our islan 
keep specimens in their gardeus, probably from the same 
feeling of national pride which actuated Burns when he 


sings: 
The rough bur-thistle spreading wide 
Among the bearded bere; 
I turned the weediny-heuk aside 
And spared the symbol dear. 

F, Y.—It is almost impossible to get carting like a 
fair acquaintance with any branch of natural history from 
books alone: Of course you have not such facilities for 
observing the animate and inanimate nature pertain- 
ing to our own islands as a resident in the country ; 
but, on the other band, an inhabitant of our metropolis 
has the splendid public collections of objects of natural 
history at his command. For zoology he can visit the 
society’s gardens and the numerous (though somewhat 
musty and dusty) stuffed epecimens at the British 
Maseum ; for botany the famous gardens at Kew and the 
trees and shrubs in our parks offer creat facilities; and 
for geol and mineralogy, the magnificent collection of 
fossils, minerals and metals at the British Museum and 
the Museum of Geology in Jermyn Street will, if care- 
fully examined, prove sufficient for the requirements of 
even an athletic student. Then there are numberiess 
chance opportunities, which should not be neglected—the 
Crystal Palace aquariam, for instance, Sometimes even 
a good ponlterer’s or nger’s shop offers rare or 
curious objects. 


AROUND THE OLD HEARTH-STONS, 


We gather ‘round the old hearth-stone, 

Without is heard the north-wind’s moan, 
Within all is delicht, 

While ’yainst the pane the whispering rah, 
Speaks of a starless night, 


We sing the songs we used to sing, 

When youth was ours and pleasure king, 
Nor heed the angry storm, 

For kindly cheer makes brixht the sphere 
Of home where hearts are warm, 


Stories are told of that dear time 

When life flowed on like smoothest rhyme 
In the far long ago, 

When castles rare were built in air 
To melt away like snow. 


Grandfather and grand mother tell 

Of olden days when love's sweet spell 
Their hearts togecher drew, 

When hope was bright with tenderest light 
And sorrows were but few. 


Good Uncle John just home from sea 

Tells of far distant lands, while we 
Drink in his honeyed words ; 

As sweet they are. as sweet and fair 
As sweetest songs of birds, 


And thus with story, laugh and song, 
We pass the stormy night and loug, 
Our hearts all free from care— 
Thank Heaven for this—to-night there is 
At bome no vacant chair. . D. 


Psrcuologist,—Many people have experienced at some 
period of their lives the feeling to which you allude, that 
is to say the vague sense of recognition when surveying a 
persumably novel scene. Aliusionsto thiscurious mental 

henomen on are frequent in our own literature, and pro- 

bly the idea of metem psychosis took its rise from this 
singular impression. “A new poem called “A Mystery,” 
by the accomplished Whittier, deals beautifully with this 
experience. After describing how familiar a strange 
scene appeared to him, he concludes : 
Yet ne’er before that river’s rim 
Was pressed by feet of mine, 
Never before mine eyes had crossed 
That broken mountain line, 


A presence strange at once and known 
alked with me as my guide; 
The skirts of some forgotten life 
Trailed noiseless at my side, 


Apa, tall and fair, would like to marry a young man of 
loving disposition: a tradesman preferred, 

Maky, twenty, tall, fair, and considered good looking, 
wishes to correspond with a dark young man. 

Rupert, thirty-three, tall, a gentieman in Government 
service, fair, wishes to correspond with a fair lady, 
having some income, witha view to an early marriage, 

R., twenty, 5{t. 6in., fair complexion, anlin a 
position, wishes to correspond with a well-educated 
young lady who is of a loving disposition. 

NBLLIE, eighteen, Sft. 4in., fair, brown hair, blue eyes, 
good looking, and loving, wishes to correspond with a 
gentleman about twenty, wiio must be fond of home. 

Tam, twenty-five, with small incame and busine 83, de- 
sir’s to correspond with a fair and good-tempered lady 
of business habits. 

Mrra, twenty, medium height, fair, and of a loving 
disposition. Respondent must be tall, dark, and affec- 
tionate ; a tradesman preferred. 

X. ¥. Z., tweuty-five, tail, dari, fond of home, and con- 
sidered good looking. Respondent must be fair, educated, 
an loving. 

F., twenty-one, 5ft. 19in., dark, and considered good 
— Respondent must be pretty, fair, loving, and 
musical, 

Honacr, twenty-five, good looking, affectionate, and in 
a respectable position, wishes to correspond with a dark 
young lady. 

Cuaurzy, twenty, 5't. 9in., fair complexion, light hair, 
dark eyes, considered good ivoking, aud of a loving dis- 





position. Respoudent must be pretty, good tempered 
and industrious. ; 

T. B.. twenty-six. a seaman in the Royal’ Navy, 
wishes to correspond with a young woman about twenty, 
fond of music aud dancing | tan ° 

Antornetre M. M., eighteen, tall and dark, would like 
to correspond with a young man, twenty or twenty-two, 
who is of a loving diayodicion and fowl of home. 

* Frepeniog, aclerk in the city, twenty-five. tall and 
good looking, would be glad to correspoud with a lady 
who has an income. : 

Lizziz J, C.,_ twenty-four, tall, dark, would like to 
correspond witha y ung man of steady habits, a 
mechanic preferred, about twenty-eight or thirty, who 
is fond of home, j ; ! 

FP. M G., twenty-eight, 5ft. Gin., seaman in Royal 
Navy, considered good looking, wishes to correspoud 
with a young woman about twenty-four, who is fond of 
home, with a view to matrimony ;'a widow preferred. ~ 

. T., twenty-five, 5ft. 7hin., dark. looking, in 
business, would like to correspond with a fair young 
lady, about twenty-three, of good appearance, with a 
little income. 

Jack Ratriter, twenty-two, 5ft. 8in,, good looking, 
light curly hair, a seaman in the Royal Navy, wishes to 
monty a young woman about nineteen, who is fond of 

ome. 

Rotat Truck, twenty-one, 5ft. 5in., dark hair, blue 
eyes, good looking, a seaman in the Royal Navy, wishes 
to correspond with a young woman about twenty, with 
a view to matrimony. 

Seaz Spine, twenty-three, 6ft- lin., blsck hair, hazel 
7, an armourer iu'the Royal Navy. wishes to corres- 
per with a tall young lady about twenty-one, fond of 

ome, and able to play a piano. 

Syowsatt, twenty-eight, 5ft. 10in., curly hair, con- 
sidered handsome by his shipmates, wishes to corres- 
pond with a young lady about twenty-six, who is foud of 
singing, as he is, a comic singer himself; a fair maid of 
Kent prefer: . 

Martri® woul’ like to correspond with a good-natured 

oung man under twenty-five; she is not at ail like 

eroine an impossible . but has red hair 
and a bad temper, thoagh the latter es soon, 
“se paper twenty ; whoever wants her must take her as 
she is. 

Horatto, twenty-three, average height, good looking, 
whiskers and moustaches, respectable, steady, and has 
a few pounds, wishes to correspond, with a view to an 
early marriage, with a thoroughly domesticated young 
lady between seveuteen and twenty-two, who has some 
means, as he intends going into business, 

Magis Teresa, twenty-two, tall, dark, stylish 
looking, a good housekeeper, very fond of dancing, 
drawing and music, aud of cheerful society, would like 
to correspond with a gentleman from twenty-tive to 
thirty, of very agreeable and polished manners, fond of 
riding, driviug, skating, and dancing, witha good in- 
come; a gentleman farmer or professional man ; no ob- 
jection to a widower without children, 

Communications Beosiven: 

Mapemorseute Ciars is responded to by—“ A Gentle. 
man” who has posene the B.A, and B,M. examinations, 
Is of studious its, tall, good looking, good propor- 
tioned figure; income 3} 

Oravpe by—“* Isabella V,” medium height, dark brown 
hair and eyes, and thinks she is all he requires. 

Sorur by“ Scribo,” a » twenty-seven, loving 
disposition, medium height, and fond of home. 

Stexora Vara by—* Professor of Music,” who thinks 
he is all she wishes, 

Reer Por by—* Fifille,” twenty-one, tall, brown 
hair, gray eyes, very affectionate and fond of home. 

M. 8. by—‘ Florence,” who is seventeen, pretty, 
a of home and drawing, and would like to hear from 


W. G. G. by—“* Nicolovna,” nineteen, medium height, 
panne meet good looking, and would give her husband all 
comforts, 

Amr by—* Affectionate Charley,” a cabinet maker in 
receipt of good wages, twenty-five, fair complexion, 
5ft. 5in., loving disposition, fond of home. 

Jensy by—‘‘Joe the Marine,” twenty-six, 5ft. Sin. 
dark complexion, tired of single life; would make a good 
husband if he had a loving wife. 

Cc. 8. H. by—* FP. 8. B., nineteen, good looking, and 
quite sepekie of making a home comfortable; by— 
“Grace M.," twenty, fair, 5ft-, blue eyes, considered 
good looking, a good singer and: fon of home; aud 
by—“ M. W.,” who ¢ ald undertake what he desires; 
she is of miidle height, fair, good tempered, and has a 
true and loving heart, 

e* Letters from holier yr also been received : 
—R, J. G., Lancaster, and . X. 8. 

E——————_—_—_________] 


Att the Back Nomusers, Parts aud Votumes of the 
“Lonpon Reaper” are in print and: may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to auy partiof the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Everrsopr's Jourwal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threapencs 








each. 
Tue Loypow Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpencs 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Kightpeuce, 


e*s Now Ready Von. XXIII. of Tap Lowpow Reaver, 
Price 4s. 6d. : 
pass, the Tirte and Inpex to Von XXIIL, Price Oxe 
NNX, 


NOTICE. — Part 140, for January, Now Ready 
Price 6d, ; 


N.B.—CorresPonDENts uUSt ADDRESS*THEIR LerrerRS 
To tHe Epirox or “Tus Lonpox Reapse,” 334, Strands 


++ We cinnot undertake to return Rejected Maau- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 


“Londou: Published for the Proorietor, at 354, Straau, ov 
G A Sura, ™ 











